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66 
THE SEA-NYMPH’S HOME. 
Tue happy days go by; 
The life of earth is blessed, where by the mere, 
The cottage sees its second self below 


So still, so clear, 
That calm itself has no more to bestow. 


Gray mountains all around 
Immovable; green meadows bosom’d high, 
Haunted with solitude; the clinking bell 

Far off, yet nigh, 

Where the = herds like spots of shadows 
well: 


Lush aspens by the lake; 
Lake-level pastures; and the hidden nook 
Where, o’er worn boulders arrowy breaking by, 
The clear brown brook 
Makes stillness stiller with its one sweet cry: — 


Gray mountains all around; 
Above, the crystal azure, perfect, pale; 
As if a skirt of Eden’s heaven forgot 

Arched o’er the vale, 
Guarding a peace beyond earth’s common lot. 


All these things, day by day, 
So wrought on her, though fairy-born and wild, 
— As the soft handling of the mother steals 
Into the child, 
Till it becomes the gentleness it feels, — 


That from the seas her heart 
Turned landward to that cottage life: — the 
kine, 
The garden, the low bee-hive bench, the trough 
Of hustling swine, 
The colt that neigh’d beholding her far off. 


Rarely her steps were set 
To that small village by the bay, where he 
Followed his craft, and with some inborn sense 


f courtesy 
Kept from her eyes the nets and cordage, whence 


He drew their food. But she, 
When heat of summer spoiled the chase afloat, 
Would lead him to the lake, and grasp the oar 
Of some small boat 
That lay there, and push merrily from the 
shore, 


But in the midmost mere’s 
Deep crystal, pure, invisible, where the keel 
Hung like a bird o’er some sheer mountain glen, 
A light would steal 
Into her eyes, a passionate tone: — and then 


Quick tears; till now she seized 
Her ear, and - a, made the land, and 
wil 
Ran in, and lent above her firstborn’s cot, 
And slowly smiled, 
As when one sees a face too long forgot. 
Lyrical Poetry. F.T. Palgrave. 
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PERSISTENCE. 


Because I begged so hard, 
She has at last unbarred 

The treasure-chamber of her fastened heart, 
And Love’s feet enter in, 
That waited long to win 

Their way, nor would from closéd door depart; 
His patient, faithful feet 
Find favour with my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
This, then, is my reward — 

Love the wayfarer becomes Love the guest; 
No more in streets of scorn 
He turns away forlorn, 

His tired feet find rooms of shaded rest, 
Where all their dusty heat 
Is cooléd by my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard, 
For once my fate ill-starred 

Is swayed by the mild might of happy moons. 
Only one lightest touch! 
Only! but, oh, how much! 

Love wearies out whom well he importunes; 
And well did he entreat 
This mercy of my Sweet. 


Because I begged so hard 
Years, with sad seasons marred, 

Are lightened backwards as with sudden suns. 
Yea, over life’s whole skies 
The light of her dear eyes 

Travels, like dawn and sunset shed at once. 
Mixed in one glory, meet 
All days this day, my Sweet! 


Because I begged so hard, 
The shadow doth retard 
Upon the dial one delicious hour; 
One hour that is not found 
Within the day’s dull round, 
But added by great Love’s exerted power. 
Let time move on, its beat 
Is music now, my Sweet! 


Still do I beg her hard, 
For inner gates still guard, 

And as he passed, so Love again would pass; 
Entering in fear and bound, 
Returning free and crowned. 

The going of his feet shall fail, alas! 

But now their eager heat 
Must win its way, my Sweet! 
Cornhill Magazine. 


TO A CHILD. 


Ir by any device or knowledge 

The rosebud its beauty could know, 
It would stay a rosebud for ever, 
Nor into its fulness grow. 


And if thou couldst know thy own sweetness, 
O little one, perfect and sweet! 
Thou would’st be child for ever: 
Completer whilst incomplete. 
F. T. Palgrave. 














A CENTURY OF 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A CENTURY OF GREAT POETS, FROM 
1750 DOWNWARDS. 


NO. I.— WILLIAM COWPER, 


THERE is no art which has suffered so 
many fluctuations, or which shows more 
exactly how the tide of genius ebbs and 
flows, than the art of Poetry. Within the 
last two hundred years there have been 
some score of interregnums during which 
the world has mournfully declared, as with 
one voice, that its power of appreciating 
verse was over, and the fountain dried 
from which that stream should come. 
One of these grand crises had arrived in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. In 
the interval between the end of Milton and 
the beginning of Pope the art of song had 
suffered one of its many metamorphoses. 
It had changed from an inspired message 
into an elaborate chime of words. Milton, 
grand, harmonious, and musical as is his 
utterance at all times, was a man over- 
flowing with high thought and lofty mean- 
ing; with so much to say to his generation 
that the mode of saying it might almost 
have been expected to become indifferent 
to him. It never did so, because of the 
inborn music of the man — that wonderful 
sense of melody in which he has never 
been surpassed, if indeed ever equalled, in 
the English tongue. But notwithstanding 
this great natural gift, his subject was the 
thing pre-eminent with him; and as his 
subject was of the highest importance and 
solemnity, so his verse rose into organ- 
floods of severest sweetness. Dryden, 
who succeeded him, did not possess a 
similar inspiration. He had no message 
to the world to speak of, and yet he had a 
great deal to say. Accordingly with him 
the subject began to lower and the verse 
to increase in importance. And in Pope 
this phase of poetry attained its highest 
development. With him everything gave 
way to beauty of expression. No pro- 
phetic burden was his to deliver. The 
music of the spheres had never caught his 
ear. Verse was the trade in which he 
was skilled, not the mere mode of utter- 
ance by which a mind overflowing with 
thoughts of heaven or earth communicated 
these thoughts to its fellows. He was an 
admirable performer upon an instrument 
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the most delicate and finest-toned which 
humanity possessed. His power on it was 
such that the most trivial motif, the most 
mean topic, became in his hands an occa- 
sion of harmony. We confess without 
hesitation that the music of Pope’s verse 
does not enchant and enthral our particu- 
lar ear, but it did that of his own genera- 
tion. It belonged, as does so much of the 
poetry of France, to an age more moved 
by culture than by nature; building upon 
certain doctrines and tenets of literary 
belief; trusting in style as in a confession 
of faith, and establishing as strict a sever- 
ance between the orthodox and heterodox 
in literature, as ever a community of ec- 
clesiastics has done in a religious creed. 
Perhaps that was the only period of Eng- 
lish literature in which an Academy would 
have been possible. Pope made himself 
the poetic standard of the age. His con- 
temporaries were measured by it as by a 
rule; and no one came up to the height of 
the great master. He gave to his genera- 
tion a stream of melodious words such as 
might have made the whole country sweet, 
but which, unfortunately, being often em- 
ployed to set forth nauseous or trifling 
subjects, gave no nobility to the mind of 
his period, but only a mathematical music 
— something which touched the ear rather 
than the heart. 

But in Pope his school came to a close. 
It was impossible to do anything finer, 
more subtle, or more perfect in the art of 
combining words. If there had been given 
to him a message to deliver, probably he 
would not have reached to such perfection 
in the mode of delivering it; but as it 
was, he brought to its highest fulfilment 
and completion the poetical style of which 
he was capable. And the time had come 
for a new melody, something which should 
rouse up the jaded world from the slumber 
into which it had fallen after all that 
monotony of sweetness which had lulled 
its brain into insensibility. The man who, 
in the silence of the age, was being pre- 
pared for this work, was about the last: 
man whom we would have chosen for it 
had we been admitted to the councils of 
Providence. He was a man of weak yet 
tenacious character, unsteady mind, and 
melancholy temperament; a pensive being 
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born to be a recluse, without any of the 
bolder manly gifts which please our 
national taste; without acquaintance with 
men, or experience in life ; a hypochondriac, 
a man sick in body and in soul. Had he 
himself been aware of the effect he should 
have upon the literature of his country, 
no doubt he would have considered it a 
triumph of that goodness of God which 
chooses the weak things of the world to 
confound the strong. Such, more than 
any other, is the first impression produced 
upon us by the life of Cowper; that 
mournful life over which so many a reader 
has mused with wonder and awe, marvel- 
ling no less at the undeserved and need- 
less sufferings of the man, than at the 
curious vigour and vitality of the poet. 
In the one point of view, weak, helpless, 
unreasoning, and most miserable; in the 
other, full of the sunshine of cheerful yet 
solemn thought, good sense, and that 
genial universal sympathy which helps so 
many men to bear the burden of their 
troubles all the easier for the help they 
afford to others. So many have asked the 
question, How this could be ? that it seems 
vain to reiterate an inquiry which no new 
information helps us to answer; but it is 
impossible to arrive at any just view of 
English poetry and poets without fully 
taking into consideration the timid, sad, 
half-feminine figure which was the first 
to triumph over the artificial boundaries 
which had been raised about his art, and 
to found in nature and freedom the great- 
est school of poets which has been known 
in England since the Elizabethan age. 
That Cowper did this there can be no 
doubt : he was timid, not only as a woman, 
but as a cloistered woman, from whom the 
world has been entirely shut out—and 
prejudiced as every sectarian is by nature: 
his being was given up to the pettiest 
occupations, and a life such as even a girl 
or an old woman might be pardoned for 
finding dreary and monotonous: he was 
used to dependence, and content with it, 
feeble of purpose, capricious, and obsti- 
nate; yet in his way he turned the world 
upside down, scorned models alike and 
trammels, and, defying all precedents, 
threw open the doors of poetry to all the 
world and to a new generation. These 








two characters are far from agreeing, and 
yet they united in one person. His life 
and his works are two things as distinct 
as light and darkness. Never was there a 
clearer example of the distinction so often 
lost sight of between personal and intel- 
lectual character — a distinction which we 
are forced to recognize and accept without 
being able either to harmonize or to ex- 
plain. 

William Cowper was born in Great 
Berkhamstead, Hertfordshire, in Novem- 
ber 1731, a few years before the death of 
the potentate whom he succeeded, after a 
long interval, upon the throne of English 
poetry. Pope was lingering out his last 
days on his river-side when the delicate 
child of the Hertfordshire parson was be- 
ing “drawn to school along the public 
way” in that bright early morning of his 
childhood when he had still a mother. 
This period did not last long. The poor 
little sickly boy was left without the 
guardianship most needful to a child when 
he was but six years old. He protested 
at fifty, with a vehemence which it is diffi- 
cult to give a literal credence to, that his 
mother had never been out of his thoughts 
for a week altogether during that long 
half-century —a filial fidelity in which 
surely he never had a rival. His father 
married again, we are not told how soon; 
but the child scarcely seems to have ever 
lived at home after this first great loss of 
his life. He was sent off, probably, in the 
first sting of it; to school, to a certain Dr. 
Pitman’s where the timid little fellow was 
badly used by acruel big boy : then passed 
two years under the charge of an occulist, 
his eyes having shown symptoms of weak- 
ness—and at ten entered Westminster 
School. Unfortunately, our only knowl- 
edge of his childhood and youth is derived 
from the gloomy account given by himself 
in after life of his early unregenerate days, 
an account clouded in every detail with 
the gloom of ideas which belong to a later 
period of his life, and were very unlikely 
to have entered the heart of a child. 
From this account it would be inferred 
that the poor little timid Cowper was a 
child of remarkable depravity, brought up 
by a succession of extremely wicked peo- 
ple, all conspiring to heighten the natural 
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blackness of his character, and thus put 
him beyond the reach of ordinary means 
of amendment. He grew wickeder and 
wickeder in his schoolboy days—he be- 
came an adept in “the infernal art of ly- 
ing,” he had no “sentiments of contrition, 
nor thought of God or eternity.” About 
all this there is a curious but very evident 
self-delusion. Poet though he was, Cow- 
per had forgotten the child that had once 
played in the shadow of the old Abbey 
and stormed through Dean’s Yard: for it 
is easy to 3ee that the poor little man was 
neither very sad nor very wicked. He 
excelled at cricket and foot-ball, it is al- 
lowed. He formed a number of friend- 
ships which lasted into mature life, and to 
all appearance led his little existence in a 
very harmless gentle way, liked by every- 
body, aud sufficiently happy in himself. 
Even the horror for public schools which 
he afterwards expressed in his poems does 
not seem to have been drawn from his 
own experience of them. “ We love the 
play-place of our infant days,” he is be- 
trayed into saying, even in the midst of 
his denunciations — and beguiled from the- 
ory into recollection, lets his fond fancy 
stray to that charming picture of “the 
litle ones unbuttoned, glowing hot,” who 
play the games he once played before it 
had occurred to him that he was depraved 
and miserable. 


* The pleasing spectacle at once excites 
Such recollection of our own delights, 
That, viewing it, we seem almost to attain 
Our innocent sweet simple years again.”’ 


Thus poetry rights the balance against 
the gloomy theory of life which swallowed 
up all Cowper’s gladness; and the man 
who has just maligned his childhood in 
prose inadvertently vindicates it in verse. 

When he left Westminister he entered 
an attorney’s office, and here again it be- 
comes necessary to be cantious of his own 
jaundiced account of himself, and take his 
unintentional descriptions as well as his 
formal one. The latter still continues to 
give a gloomy sketch of a disagreeable 
young man, speaking evil of his employer 
and of himself, insinuating blame in the 
matter of church-going, and representing 
everybody around him as conspiring 
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against his soul. But the unintentional 
revelation gives us a very different pic- 
ture. It shows him to us as idle, as fool- 
ish, as happy, and as gay as most boys of 
nineteen are, shirking his work, which was 
naughty, to be sure, and hanging about 
the cheerful pleasant house of his uncle, in 
which there were girls and diversions. 
“TI did actually live three years with Mr. 
Chapman, a solicitor,” he wrote after- 
wards, in a letter to Lady Hesketh; “ that 
is to say, I slept three years in his house ; 
but I lived, that is to say, I spent my 
days, in Southampton Row, as you very 
well remember. There was I and the 
future Lord Chancellor constantly em- 
ployed from morning to night in giggling 
and making giggle instead of following 
the law. Oh fie! cousin, how could you 
doso?” This little indication of his pur- 
suits is infinitely more trustworthy than 
the after-record. And it proves, at the 
same time, the futility of the attempt, un- 
consciously made by Cowper himself, and 
with the sincerest meaning by his friend 
Hayley, to make his entire life of a piece, 
and to impress upon it a melancholy con- 
sistency such as, thank Heaven, is rarely 
found in nature. It was “as if destiny 
had determined that all his early situations 
in life should be particularly irksome to 
his delicate feelings, and tend rather to 
promote than to counteract his constitu- 
tional turn for melancholy ” — Hayley tells 
us —“that he was removed from a pub- 
lic school to the office of an attorney.” 
But we do not believe that the boy was at 
all melancholy in either place. “His in- 
nocent sweet simple years” lay under no 
such shadow as later life invented for 
them;.and the house in Southampton 
Row, it is evident, more than counteracted 
the irksomeness of the attorney's office. 
Thus it is a youth much like the youth of 
other men which the biographer has to re- 
cord, with no precocious sense in it of sor- 
row to come, but such dreams as make the 
beginning of existence sweet. One would 
naturally imagine that the companionship 
of such a youth as Thurlow would have 
planted some gentle seed of ambition in 
his comrade’s mind. But though this does 
not seem to have been the case, Cowper 
had influential connections, and in: all 
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semen | felt his future sure. He was 
ree to dally upon the primrose nee and 
he did so. He helped to keep his uncle’s 
house full of gentle mirth and frolic; and 
he fell in love, as was natural, with his 
uncle’s daughter. When his + yo 
ship was over, and he began to live alone 
in chambers in the Temple, his biogra- 
phers seem to agree that the coming cloud 
threw its first shadow over him; but then 
they are all painfully on the outlook for 
this coming cloud; and it is hard to be- 
lieve that a man could live a very gloomy 
life who was a member of “the Nonsense 
Club, consisting of seven Westminster 
men who dined together every Thursday,” 
and was distinguished by what was then 
called “ restlessness,” but which we should 
now call love of change and variety. His 
letters of this period ge him in any- 
thing but a dismal light. We find him 
now making his appearance at Brighthelm- 
stone, where he means to spend the winter, 
now at Southampton, where, as he relates 
with rueful mirth, “I was also a sailor, 
being of Sir Thomas Hesketh’s party ; but 
though I gave myself an air and wore 
trousers, I had no genuine right to that 
.honour, disliking much to be occupied in 
-great waters unless in the finest weather.” 
he sentiment with which he concludes 
‘the record of his amateur seafaring, is cu- 
“ious enough in the light of after-events. 
~*How they contrive to elude the weari- 
someness that attends a sea life who take 
“long voyages you know better than I,” he 
says. Yet in what long stretches of mo- 
snatony and confinement was his later life 
cast! 

His residence in the Temple lasted for 
twelve years, and none of these, except 
the last, seem to show any material signs 

of the mental disease which was to work 
such havoe upon him. He tells us indeed, 
that he was “struck with dejection of 
spirit ” — that he “lay down in horror and 
rose up in despair;” statements, how- 
ever, all given after the sad conclusion of 
his youthful independence. We are told 
at the same time that he lived a life of 
dissipation -during these twelve years; 
they were-“spent in an uninterrupted 
course of sinful indulgence ;” but as these 
words are written with the same inten- 
tion as the others which represented him 
as “an adept im the infernal art of lying” 
at school, it is wise to take them in their 
most limited meaning. He did not 
evidently think!himself very wicked at 
the time. But he was not a model young 
man, it is apparent. He was idle, incura- 
: bly idle — not aceidentally, but by dispo- 
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sition —“I, who take neither pains nor 
hope for profit, am leading an idle, and 
therefore what is to me a most agreeable, 
life,” he says in one of his letters of this 
period. He “spent his money free,” with- 
out taking any thought of the morrow. 
And we doubt much whether the impres- 
sion we derive of him during this interval 
is half so good as if we could believe that 
the foundations of his mind were being 
sapped, and madness coming on. He 
loved a beautiful and charming woman, 
his cousin Theodora Cowper, but his love 
does not seem to have been vigorous 
— to stir him up to exertion. She, 
on the other hand, was, it would seem, 
ready to share his poor means, and had no 
fear of his character. “Ifyou marry Wil- 
liam Cowper, what will you do?” asked 
the father. “Do,sir?” she cried with the 
saucy exaggeration of a high-spirited girl ; 
“wash all day, and ride out on the great 
dog at night!” The prudent father, how- 
ever, would sanction no such madness; 
and a woman who might have made a very 
different future for the poet, was lost to 
him —she and all that she might have 
done. She was faithful to him all her 
life ; but he — was not faithful to her. In 
short, the only token that he felt this dis- 
appointment as a man honoured with such 
a profound and faithful attachment ought 
to have done, is contained in the verses 
addressed to Lady Hesketh, her sister, 
which are so well known to all readers of 


poetry — 


** Doomed as I am in solitude to waste 
The present moments, and regret the past; 
Deprived of every joy I valued most, 
My friend torn from me, and my mistress 


ost, 
Call not this gloom I wear, this anxious mien, 
The dull effect of humour, or of spleen! 
Still, still I mourn, with each returning day, 
Him snatched by fate in early youth away, 
And her, through tedious years of doubt and 


pain, 
Fixed in her choice, and faithful, but in vain! 
O prone to pity, generous, and sincere, 

Whose eye ne’er yet refused the wretch a 


tear; . 
Whose heart the real claim of friendship 
knows, 
Nor thinks a lover’s are but fancied woes; 
See me, ere yet my destined course half done 
Cast forth a wanderer on a world unknown! 
See me neglected on the world’s rude coast, 
Each dear companion of my voyage lost! 
Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 
And ready tears wait only leave to flow! 
Why all that soothes a heart from anguish 


free, 
All that delights'the happy — palls on me! ” 
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This is almost the only occasion, so far 
as we are aware, on which Cowper refers 
at all to the loss of his love. His first 
biographer, Hayley, could not perhaps, 
with good taste, as Miss Cowper was still 
living at the time his book was published, 
take any notice of it; and Southey entire- 
ly refuses to allow the affecting plea for 
indulgence which the poet himself thus 
makes. ‘“Cowper’s morbid feelings, when 
he began to brood over them, were of a 
totally different kind,” says his biographer, 
“and there is not the slightest allusion to 
this disappointment in his account of his 
own mental sufferings.” We would much 
rather believe that the disappointment 
had something to do with those sufferings ; 
but it is very difficult to do so, especially 
as, a short time after, Cowper writes to a 
friend of having “lately passed three days 
at Greenwich—a blessed three days; 
and if they had been three years, I should 
not have envied the gods their immortali- 
ty. There I found that lovely and be- 
loved little girl of whom I have often 
talked to you; she is at that age, sixteen, 
at which every day brings with it some 
new beauty.” Poor Theodora! giving 
him her life in loneliness and odinein 
since she could not bestow it upon him 
otherwise ; this was all the reward of her 
sacrifice. 

This early incident, and the small effect 
it had upon his existence, is one of the 
many proofs that a great deal of pity has 
been lavished without reason upon the 
tenderness of Cowper’s disposition, and 
the extreme susceptibility of his charac- 
ter. Beautiful ne amiable and gentle as 
that character was, the capacity of stren- 
uous loving would have been the salva- 
tion of it. Aman who is able to throw 
himself into the existence of another, to 
seek with passion and vehemence the wel- 
fare of another, has the strongest safe- 
guard ever invented by God against all 
the evils that result from brooding over 
and becoming absorbed in the sufferings 
of self. In all the combinations of human 
circumstance and complications of human 
feeling, true love is the only combatant 
strong enough to overthrow that last and 
subtlest enemy ofman. There is no proof 
in his life that Cowper was capable of 
this primitive faculty of loving at all. He 
clung to the people whom he liked, who 
were near to him, and ministered to him, 
with the faithfulest tenacity ; but no other 
emotion than that of mild and quiet do- 
mestic affection ever entered his mind. 
The attachment of a child to its nurse is 
strong within him ; — friends are 
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all more or less his nurses, shielding, pro- 
tecting, and providing for him. Bat had 
he not developed into a great poet, he 
would have been a very troublesome de- 
“sage for, amiable, gentle, and kind as 

e was, love and its self-abnegation were 
simply unknown to him: he received its 
sacrifices even without recognizing them. 
There is nothing in him that is of kin to 
that grand principle. The central thought 
in his mind, the pivot upon which every- 
thing turns, is himself. It is so sad,'so 
gentle, so distrustful a self, that we feel 
that it is cruel to make such an accusa- 
tion; and yet we believe it is true. 

But there are other scattered evidences 
that this life in the Temple, up to his 
thirtieth year at least, was a very pleasant 
sort of life. His friends were literary 
men, running in their inexperience a-tilt 
against all the world, and enjoying it as 
only young critics, delighted with their 
own prowess and power of slaughtering 
their natural oponents, the established 
powers of literature,can. He joined them 
to a small extent in their work, and wrote 

oetical epistles to them, and patriotic 
ballads. “He glowed with patriotic en- 
thusiasm,” he tells us. “ When poor Bob 
White brought in the news of Boscawen’s 
success off the coast of Portugal, how did 
I leap for joy! when Hawke demolished 
Conflans, rf was still more transported.” 
Besides these literary and patriotic ex- 
citements, he devoted himself to classical 
studies, and went through the Iliad and 
Odyssey, comparing Pope’s translation (to 
its great disadvantage) with the original. 
These are all the amusements of an idle 
and desultory mind; but they point to a 
life largely enjoyed and not endured in 
gloom and patience. The following letter, 
written in the year 1762, gives a still 
clearer view of his state of mind at that 
period. By this time he was thirty-one. 


**T could be as splenetick as you, and with 
reason, if I thought proper to indulge that hu- 
mour; but my resolution is (and I would ad- 
vise you to adopt it) never to be melancholy 
while I have a hundred pounds in the world to 
keep up my spirits. God knows how long that 
will be; but in the mean time, Jo Triumphe ! 
.. . If my resolution to be a great man was 
half as strong as it is to despise the shame of 
being a little one, I should not despair of a house 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with all its appurten- 
ances; for there is nothing more certain, and I 
could prove it by a thousand instances, than 
that every man may be rich if he will. What 
is the industry of half the industrious men in 
the world but avarice? and call it by which 
name you will, it almost always succeeds. But 
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his provokes me, that a covetous dog who will 
work by candle-light in a morning to get what 
he does not want shall be praised for his thrifti- 
ness, while a gentleman shall be abused for sub- 
mitting to his wants rather than work like an 
ass to relieve them. Did you ever in your life 
know a man who was guided in the general 
course of his actions by anything but his nat- 
ural temper? And yet we blame each other’s 
conduct as freely as if that temper was the most 
tractable beast in the world, and we had noth- 
ing to do but to twitch the rein to the right or 
the left, and go just as we are directed by oth- 
ers! All this is nonsense, and nothing better.’’ 


These calm poco-curante sentiments are 
as unlike as it is possible to imagine to 
anything which we are in the habit of 
associating with the name of Cowper. 
Yet these are Cowper’s sentiments, uttered, 
to all appearance, soberly enough, and at 
an age beyond that which loves to trick 
itself in cynicisms to shock or puzzle its 
friends. It is clear, by all the facts of his 
history with which we are acquainted, 
that he was carrying out in a very literal 
way this theory of life. Neither love nor 
ambition had stirred him to present exer- 
tion. He lived for his own amusement, 
letting his money scatter out of his hands 
in a thriftless way; and taking no further 
heed of the morrow than what was neces- 
sary to calculate that his funds were 
enough to provide for its wants. 

Upon this listless selfish life, however, 
there now arose such a storm as drove the 
sufferer into the very heart of human pity. 
There is not, we believe, one reader in a 
thousand who does not recognize in the 
great misfortune which now overshadowed 
Cowper’s life an excuse, and more than 
excuse, for all its imperfections. The time 
came for which he had been waiting all 
these years, and at last an official appoint- 
ment was found for him, which wth have 
established him in life. It does not appear 
that he had ever exerted himself actively 
to seek such an appointment ; but in those 
days men who possessed political influence 
were men of strong domestic affections, 
and never failed to provide for their friends. 
One day, however, “while discussing his 
affairs with a friend, Cowper expressed his 
hope that if the clerk of the journals of 
the House of Lords should die, his kinsman, 
Major Cowper, who had the place in his 
disposal, would give him the appointment.” 
The poet goes on, with his usual exag- 
gerated sense of personal wickedness and 
boastfulness of his depravity, to say, “ We 
both agreed that the business of the place, 
being transacted in private, would exactly 
suit me; and both expressed an earnest 
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wish for his death, that I might be pro- 
vided for. Thus did I covet what 

had commanded me not to covet; and in- 
volved myself in still deeper guilt by do- 
ing it in the spirit of a murder. It pleased 
the Lord” (he adds) “to give me my 
heart’s desire, and in it immediate punish-_ 
ment of my crime.” 

This exaggerated remorse was perhaps 
not fictitious, but it is evidently more or 
less artificial, especially as Southey justly 
points out, Cowper expresses no particular 
penitence for the real fault of which he 
had been guilty—his utter neglect to 

ualify himself for any such appointment. 

e clerk of the journals did die very 
shortly after, but not, let us hope, by 
means of Cowper’s murderous wish. Two 
other offices of greater value which were 
held together, “the offices of reading clerk 
and clerk of the committee,” fell vacant at 
the same time ; and these, as most worthy 
of his acceptance, were at once offered 
to Cowper. They, however, involved so 
many public appearances, that, after worry- 
ing himself for a week with deliberations 
on the question, he at length wrote to his 
friend, begging to have the least important 
appointment, which might be held without 
the fearful penalty of showing himself in 
public. His kind patron consented, and 
for a short interval all went well. In a 
letter to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, he even 
writes playfully of the process of _——- 
tion he was going through. He describes 
it as “an employment not very agreeable 
to a head that has long been habituated to 
the luxury of choosing its subject, and has 
been as little employed upon business as 
if it had grown upon the shoulders of a 
much wealthier gentleman.” He adds, 
however, “If I succeed in this doubtful 
piece of promotion I shall have at least 
this satisfaction to reflect upon, that the 
volumes I write will be treasured up with 
the utmost care for ages, and will last as 
long as the English constitution — a char- 
acter which ought to satisfy the vanity of 
any author who has a spark of love for his 
country.” Nothing can be more unlike 
the elaborate confessions in which after- 
wards he unfolded the history of this mis- 
erable time, than the touching and sudden 
appeal to his cousin’s opugetts with 
which this letter concludes. He lifts the 
veil a moment with a brief reference to 
the hope of the past and that blank in the 
future which is made by the conviction 
that change comes too late. “Oh my good 
cousin,” he cries, “if I was to open my 
heart to you I could show you strange 
sights ; nothing, I flatter myself, that would 
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shock you, but a great deal that would 
make you wonder. . . . Certainly I am not 
an absolute fool, but I have more weak- 
ness than the greatest of all the fools I 
can recollect at present. In short, if I 
was as fit for the next world as I am unfit 
for this—and God forbid I should speak 
it in vanity —I would not change condi- 
tions with any saint in Christendom. .. . 
Ever since I was born I have been good at 
disappointing the most natural expecta- 
tions. Many years ago, cousin, there was 
a possibility I might prove a very different 
thing from what I am at present. My 
character is now fixed and riveted fast 
upon me, and, between friends, is not a 
very splendid one.” 

This is the last sane speech that comes 
from him in the gathering darkness. Some 
time before he had been made aware that 
the office which he had chosen for its ob- 
security could not be entered upon until 
after one public attendance at the bar of 
the House. This fact drove his agitated 
mind into an instant turmoil. He attended 
the office daily in order to ascertain what 
the duties were; but, either rightly or 
wrongly, fancied all the clerks to be 
against him, and vainly, without help or 

uide, endeavoured to get the necessary 
information into his confused brain. A 
man of timid temperament and mind qyite 
undisciplined, unused to work, and accus- 
tomed to unbounded self-indulgence, how- 
ever virtuous that indulgence may have 
been, it may be easily supposed that this 
sudden trial was not a light one. He bad 
never forced himself to do anything all 
his life, and now here was something 
which he was compelled to do. He h 
not accustomed himself to make any sac- 
rifice of his personal likings. Sooner than 
do so he had let his love and his best hope 
for life slip through his nerveless fingers. 
And now, how was he to meet this first 
stern call of necessity? It was the sort 
of crisis whieh above all others tests a 
man’s strength or weakness — whether he 
is fit to live the life of a man in the world, 
or to be thrown out of sight as useless. 
It is evident that he made a great, and 
even violent, effort to respond to the call. 
For months together he went on confusing 
more and more his bewildered brain with 
technicalities which, in his mingled igno- 
rance and agitation, he could not under- 
stand; and more and more. figuring to 
himself, in his excited imagination, the 
scene of which he should be the centre, the 
lines of cold unsympathetic faces starin 
at him, the solemn audience, the sound o 
his own frightened voice in the midst. If 
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that moment ever came, he felt that every 
perception, every gleam of understanding 
would forsake him. There is something 
half contemptible, wholly pitiful in such a 
position. The spectator feels a painful 
movement of shame which he can only for- 
get in the keen sense of compassion with 
which he looks on at sufferings so artificial 
yet so true. But tothe unhappy object of 
this struggle it was nothing less than trag- 
ical. He went on trying to conceal his 
misery, hoping the earth would open and 
swallow him up before the awful moment. 
Then in the stress and strain of this fan- 
tastic wretchedness the brain itself began 
to give way. The earth would not swal- 
low him—neither God nor man would 
save him. This anguish was to himself 
the deepest abyss of pain, but he felt that 
it would be ludicrous to any stranger. 
Then came that novel and burning sense 
of the intolerable which so soon rises in a 
weak nature ; and the feeling that he could 
not bear it soon ripened into the wild cer- 
tainty that he would not. He hoped that 
he would go mad or die by way of being 
saved from this bugbear ; and then, by one 
of those wild tricks of nature which we un- 
derstand so imperfectly, in the very act of 
going mad he chose the other alternative 
and made up his mind to die. 

We need not enter into the miserable 
story of his attempts at suicide. Southey 
—_— them in full from his own narrative. 

he wild determination to accomplish his 
own destruction and the equally wild re- 
luctance which mummaaied it, drive him 
from place to place, from expedient to ex- 
pedient. One time he will drown himself, 
but finds some one in the way who pre- 
vents him. Another time he has the poi- 
son at his very lips to drink, and is inter- 
rupted. At another he tries to stab him- 
self with his penknife; and he does actu- 
ally succeed in hanging himself, the last of 
his attempts, which is only rendered inef- 
fectual by the breaking of the garter he 
had used. This last incident seems for the 
moment to have brought him to his senses. 
He sent for his relation, and pointed (no 
doubt it was enough) to the broken gar- 
ter which lay on the floor. Major Cowper 
was shocked, as it is natural to suppose, 
and yet more grieved than_ shocked. 
“You terrify me!” he cried. “Tobe sure 
you cannot hold the office at this rate.” 
And thus in a moment the struggle was 
over; but not the madness nor the pain. 

It was only, however, when this tangible 
cause of his sufferings was removed, that 
his growing insanity found an excuse and 
motive in religion. It was not any reli- 
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gious question which first upset his men- 
tal balance; but now the balance being 
upset, and all the elements stirred into 
wild tempest and confusion, something 
else became necessary to give a centre to 
his feverish fancies, and to the whirl of 
despair and wretchedness in which he 
found himself involved. Nothing could be 
more likely to supply this than remorse, in 
the -first place, for the dreadful crime 
which he had all but committed. “To 
this moment I had felt no concern of a 
spiritual kind,” he says. But when the 
demons had once been let loose, what 
more likely as a means of torment than 
this which lay ready for their use? No 
doubt his friends, incredulous of the effect 
which so simple a difficulty had produced, 
left him to himself when the obnoxious 
necessity had been removed, hoping to 
hear no more of it. Mental disease was 
not so much studied in those days, and it 
is easy to imagine that men in their right 
senses must have felt a certain mixture of 
irritation and contempt which would mod- 
erate their pity. He had ruined his own 
prospects and brought them into a disa- 
— and embarrassing position by his 
olly; and if they did not to some degree 
resent it, they must have been more than 
men. Not a word is said to this effect, 
but yet it seems natural that it should 
have been so, especially as Cowper’s own 
narrative gives us the impression that he 
was left at first to battle with his own 
misery as he could. He describes himself 
as walking “to and fro in my chamber, 
sayin within myself, there: never was so 
abandoned a wretch, so great a sinner.” 
He studies his Bible, now thinking that 
the curse upon the barren fig-tree was 
meant for him, now that the sword of the 
- par flamed against him in every avenue 
of mercy; he turned over sermons, and 
found only condemnation in them; he 
opened a book of plays, and out of that 
received a dart as of fire. He was sleep- 
less by night, and spent the day in one un- 
broken feverish dream of misery. When 
he went into the street, the people seemed 
to stare and laugh, or even sang ballads at 
him. He dined alone at a tavern, hiding 
himself in the darkest corner of the room; 
there he would fall asleep after his meal, 
and waking in a terror of hideous dreams, 
would reel and stagger like a drunken 
man. Thus his misery strengthened its 
hold upon him in his solitude, and when 
his brother came he was past help. “I 
felt a sense of burning in my heart like 
that of real fire, and concluded it was an 
earnest of those eternal flames which 
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would soon receive me. I laid myself 
down howling with horror while my knees 
smote against each other. In this condi- 
tion my brother found me, and the first 
words I spoke to him were, “ Oh, brother, 
I am damned! think of eternity, and then 
think what it is to be damned! ” 

It would be a curious question, could we 
in pity for the woeful spectacle thus placed 
before us have the heart to investigate it, 
how much the sense of personal import- 
ance and the habit of continual self-refer- 
ence has to do with this peculiar form of 
mental disease. Our own impression is, 
that individual character bas a great deal 
to do with mental alienation of all kinds, 
and that self-love and self-will will always 
be found involved more or less in every 
failure of the brain. A man of generous 
temper and large heart — a man habitually 
more occupied with the happiness and com- 
fort of others than his own —has, we be- 
lieve, an armour of proof against this mys- 
terious and terrible disease. But Cowper 
had laid himself open to its attacks; he 
had lived the life of an egotist for years ; 
he had found all his strength insufficient 
to overcome personal timidity, that wild 
and exaggerated self-consciousness which 
in itself is the off-spring of egotism — and, 
accordingly, he was quite defenceless 
when the strain came. And it was all the 
more miserable for him that his malady 
should have taken a religious form, from 
the fact that the newly-awakened religious 
feeling of his age was almost entirely in- 
trospective. Wesley had awakened the 
England of his time to a consciousness 
that this world was not everything — that 
the unseen and eternal were not only of 
some importance, but of supreme import- 
ance, far exceeding the seen and tem- 
pac ; but he had not stopped there. He 

ad turned the current of profound reli- 
gious feeling, both within and without his 
own community, into the channel of se- 
vere and constant self-examination. He 
had taught his disciples—and almost 
ee pious person of his age was more or 
less his disciple—to weigh every individ- 
ual feeling and impulse which arose in 
their minds, and to allow no movement of 
the affections or fancy to escape their 
scrutiny. They were intent (in theory) 
upon themselves as a surgeon is on the 
subject he is dissecting. The simile is un- 
savoury, but we know no other so exact. 
Such a theory is by nature injurious only 
to the few individuals who are predis- 
d to enter into its full meaning. 

ost men (thank heaven!) have too 
many clogs of flesh and blood about them 
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—+too many sympathies and emotions — 
too much instinctive and unreasoning con- 
fidence in the God that made them, to be 
driven frantic by it; and, accordingly, the 
good it does to the mass by teaching them 
the profound importance of right feelings, 
motives, and wishes, and puttmg spiritual 
religion in its true place, as something 
above all external observance, is probably 
tenfold more than the harm it has done in | 
creating the sin of spiritual selfishness. | 
But Cowper had not the safeguards which 
protect the mass of humanity. This form 
of religion tended to increase by every 
means, and as it were to legitimatize and 
give a heavenly sanction to, those habits 
of mind from which his madness came. 
To cure him of that tragic self-importance 
which made him perceive in himself a kind 
of equal antagonist to God, pursued im- 
placably by divine wrath and contended 
for by all the powers of darkness —an 
enemy so important that heaven departed 
from all its common rules, and made war 
against him 4 outrance — the religion of 
his day set him to self-examination. It 
taught him to regard God as perpetually 
watchful of his smallest movements, not- 
ing everything with a vigilant eye, more 
easily angered than a jealous woman, in- 
sisting upon a share in every thought. 
Instead of the “larger, other eyes than 
ours,” with which the gentler philosophy 
of to-day endows even the departed spirits 
of human race, the sign of God’s greatness 
to Wesley and Newton was the minute- 
ness of His all-inspection — the ceaseless, 
breathless watch he kept upon every word 
and every thought. d whenever it is 
fully realized what this means — when the 
reader represeats to himself the effect up- 
on a sensitive mind of such a constant, un- 
intermitting inspection — when he thinks 
of the one poor solitary half-insane human 
creature feeling himself surrounded by the 
austere light of eyes which watch him 
waking and sleeping, watch him in his 
weakness, in his dreams, at his table, at 
his books, whatever he does or thinks or 
says, making account of everything and 
laying up an awful score of unconsidered 
sins against him,— can he wonder that 
Cowper’s madness came back again and 
again, and was the persistent shadow of 
his entire life? This was how the most 
pious men of the time regarded God. It 
is how human nature at all times is most 
apt to regard Him, being so seldom able 
to divest itself of its deep consciousness 
of wrong towards Him. ese men spoke 





much of the Saviour and of spiritual joy ; 
but it did not occur to them that God’s 
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loving and large comprehension of all our 
confused ways and works, must be not 
less, but infinitely more, indulgent and 
tender than that of any man: yet this was 
the theory of existence which such a mind 
as Cowper’s wanted, and in which was its 


— hope. 

e linger, however, too long over these 
opening scenes. ‘ Cowper’s first fit of mad- 
ness did not last quite a year, and he was 
delivered from it, or rather believed that 
he was delivered from it, by that sudden 
perception of the salvation offered by the 
Gospel which is the turning-point in so 
many religious biographies. Almost all at 
once the light from heaven burst into his 
mind, and he was delivered; and had his 
history ended there, it would scarcely 
have been more remarkable than that of 
a host of converts whose transitions from 
a profane and secular to a religious life 
has been marked by not unsimilar agonies. 
He was two years at St. Alban’s under the 
charge of Dr. Cotten — and when he 
leaves that scene of his sufferings and re- 
covery, there is an air of subdued tran- 
quillity about him which reminds us touch- 
ingly of the state of convalescence from 
bodily illness. He came to Huntingdon 
in the year 1765, with a tremulous sense 
of the beauty and goodness of everything 
in his mind, and a heart open to every 
oo solace that might fall in his way. 
t had been found impossible to get lodg- 
ings for him in or near Cambridge where 
his brother lived, and Huntingdon, oddly 
enough, seems to have been chosen as 
within reach. Probably John Cowper, 
though he was a kind brother, was yet not 
prepared to take upon him the entire 
charge of such an inavlid, or to wear out 
his own heart with the constant sight of 
one who had become an embarrassment to 
all his friends. Such an expedient: is 
known and practised wherever family 
troubles exist; and where is it that they 
do not exist? But here Cowper found 
what he might have sought over a whole 
world without finding, had he sought it 
of set purpose —the one friend in the 
world from whom he was never to be sep- 
arated more. 

A great deal has been said about the 
poet’s connection with Mrs. Unwin, and 
we believe that the great bulk of the read- 
ers of Cowper, from his own day to this, 
have more or less openly entertained the 
notion that the love Ramone them was, to 
some extent, the love of lovers, and that 
it might (and, indeed, as some people 
think, ought to) have led to marriage. 
Except the mere fact that he was a map 
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and she a woman, we do not know one 
other morsel of evidence to prove such a 
theory. The relations between them 
were evidently as calm, as sober, and as 
ey affectionate as if their bond had 

en one, not of choice, but of nature; and 
in all the revelations which he poured 
forth during their long companionship — 
revelations in which the most secret 
things of life mingle with the most frivo- 
lous —there is not one word which could 
lend the most far-away or vague support 
to the notion. Not the least shade aap 
ness or self-consciousness is upon either 
of the friends; their connection was so 
simple a matter of fact, so clearly recog- 
nized by all who belonged to them on 
both sides, that nothing but the inalien- 
able human inclination to find something 
amiss could have suggested such a thought. 
It is the most perfect example on record 
of a relationship so difficult, yet so beauti- 
ful; and perhaps only under circum- 
stances so peculiar—circumstances in 
which the man owed everything to the 
woman, received all, and gave nothing, or 
next to nothing — could it be possible to 
maintain it. In the meantime, for these 
hundred years past critics have done all 
that in them lay to discover anything that 
was to be discovered about this frequent 
subject of gossip. Yet in all that time not 
one fact, or even inference, to the injury 
of Mary Unwin has been so much as 
hinted at —— 

We had written thus far when the last 
of all the examinations of Cowper’s life — 
the biography affixed to the Globe edition 
of his works, by the Rev. W. Benham — 
came into our hands. It contains a state- 
ment so distinct and so startling that we 

ause with a certain consternation, and 
ook back upon what we have just said. 
Yes, it is pesend true; Cowper has 
never himself uttered a word to lead to 
the supposition that Mrs Unwin was to 
have been his wife — neither has his friend 
Hayley, who, it is to be supposed, must 
have been in possession of all the circum- 
stances. Southey treats the suggestion 
with the contempt which an hour ago we 
should have said it deserved. In the face 
of all these testimonies, we are compelled 
to allow Mr. Benham introduces a piece 
of evidence which it is very hard to deny 
weight to. In our own opinion, it is con- 
futed by every circumstance of the story, 
and by the absolute silence of both parties 
most closely concerned; yet nevertheless, 
it cannot be passed over. Here is the 


new evidence adduced. It is drawn from 
a recent and little-known publication : — 
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‘*Mr. Bull, in his ‘ Memorials of Newton,’ 
declares that again and again he had heard his 
father say that they were about to be married, 
when Co *s malady returned in 1773, and 
that Bull knew this from Mrs. Unwin herself.’ 
And then he adds the following extract from 
Newton’s hitherto unpublished diary: — 

** ¢ They were congenial spirits united in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel; and their inti- 
mate and growing friendship led them, in -the 
course of four or five years, to an engagement 
of marriage, which was well known to me and 
to most of their and my friends, and was to bave 
taken place in a few months, but was prevented 
by the terrible malady which seized him about 
that time.’’’ 

“This,” says Mr. Benham, “settles the 
question.” Does it do so? We confess 
that for the first moment we are stag- 
gered by the uncompromising character 
of the assertion. But at the second glance 
it does but confuse the whole situation, 
adding to it a hundred difficulties. Here 
is aman most voluminous in letter-writ- 
ing who has babbled (charmingly, touch- 
ingly, in such a way as few men could 
have done, yet the word is not unjust) 
about everything that happened to him, 
great and small. Yet we have to wait 
a century until somebody chooses to 
print an extract from a friend’s diary for 
information of what might have been the 
most important —_ in his life. This step, 
too, was one which it was so natural to 
expect from without. It is an idea which 
must have crossed the imagination of 
every individual who met for the first 
time and noted with wonder a man of 
thirty-six and a woman of forty-thrée liv- 
ing together in so unusuala union. Yet 
according to every reasonable indication 
nothing could be more unlikely and un- 
suitable when we take all the circum- 
stances into consideration,.from within. 
The very idea of two people thus living to- 
gether and contemplating marriage is of 
itself monstrous. Two lovers alone in a 
house waiting (why ?) for a marriage-day 
which is never referred to by the one who 
is the spokesman of the pair — then giving 
up the thought because the woman had 
become a thousand times more than ever 
necessary to the man — and going placid- 
ly on again in the old way when that cri- 
sis was over without the most distant ref- 
erence to the purpose, which, if they en- 
tertained it at all, must certainly have 
borne a most important part in their 
thoughts! The story seems to us utterly 
incredible. If Mrs. Unwin had been dis- 
posed to marry the ailing man, whose mis- 
erable previous story she knew in all its 
details before his second illness, why 
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should that illness have prevented her? 
She rendered him all the services which 
could be rendered by the nearest female 
relative for years after; and if she had 
been his betrothed, her position would 
have been without doubt most painful and 
equivocal, whereas the form of marriage 
would have made all her cares at once 
legitimate. In our own opinion, the mere 
suggestion of marriage between two 
eople sv situated made its instant carry- 
ing out, or their separation, at once im- 
erative. But, on the other hand, the re- 
ations of friendship, or of that domestic 
love which is not the love of man and wife, 
wére attended by no impossibility. The 
position might be difficult, but it was prac- 
ticable. The two had grown into the 
habit of life together before any other re- 
lation was possible; and their peculiar 
religious views, though they might lay 
them open to the gossip of the vulgar, 
built sevenfold walls of defence round 
them with those whose opinion they cared 
for. Not only was the moral character of 
both above suspicion, but their semi-mo- 
nastic life afforded them a double safe- 
guard. 

It is quite possible, however, that New- 
ton, who ruled both with a rod of iron, 
might have thought better for them to be 
married, or even have ordained that it 
should be so, some time or other, in his 
autocratic way. He occupied with both a 

sition almost more absolute than that 

eld by a confessor under the strictest 
Roman Catholic régime ; and nothing can 
be more likely than that he should have 
made up his mind as to the expediency of 
such a step,—marriage, oddly enough, 
which is the grand stumbling-block to the 
Catholic, being the one carnal institution 
for which Evangelicalism has always man- 
ifested a marked partiality. With this 
suggestion we can but leave the matter to 
the reader’s own decision, hoping that he 
may agree with us in the belief that this 
project was Newton’s, not Cowper’s; and 
that there is no real foundation, so far as 
the friends themselves are concerned, 
for this meaningless complication which 
throws confusion into the records of their 
blameless life. 

Cowper’s connection with the Unwins 
commenced almost immediately after his 
arrival in Huntingdon. By this time he 
had not only become very poor, but was 
deeply in debt to Dr. Cotton, the kind 

hysician who had done so much for him. 
Vet he brought a man-servant with him 
from St. Albans, and apparently a poor 
boy whose education he had undertaken 
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—a double burden, which his relations, 
who seem to have by this time begun to 
contribute regularly to his support, stren- 
uously and not unnaturally objected to. 
His first attempt to maintain himself in 
his lodgings on his allowance does not 
seem to have been a success, and after a 
few weeks he went to board with the 
Unwins. He describes his life under their 
roof as follows: — 


** We breakfast commonly between eight and 
nine; till eleven we read either the Scriptures 
or the sermons of some faithful preacher of 
these holy mysteries; at eleven we attend divine 
service, which is performed twice every day; 
and from twelve to three we separate and amuse 
ourselves as we please. During that interval I 
either read in my own apartment, or walk or 
ride or work in the garden. We seldom sit an 
hour after dinner, but, if the weather permits, 
adjourn to the garden, where with Mrs, Unwin 
and her son, I have generally the pleasure of 
religious conversation till tea-time. If it rains 
or is too windy for walking, we either con- 
verse within doors or sing some hymns, and 
by the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsichord make 
up a tolerable concert, in which our hearts are, 
I hope, the best and most musical performers. 
After tea we sally forth to walk in good earnest. 
Mrs. Unwin is a good walker, and we have gen- 
erally travelled about four miles before we see 
home again. When the days are short, we 
make this excursion in the former part of the 
day between church-time and dinner. At night 
we read and converse as before till supper, and 
commonly finish the evening either with hymns 
or @ sermon, and, last of all, the family are 
called to prayers. I need not tell you that such a 
life is consistent with the utmost cheerfulness, ’’ 


The reader will observe that “such a 
life ” differs only from a severe monastic 
rule in being absolutely without motive. 
Monks and nuns give themselves up to 
such an existence as a proof of their abso- 
lute self-sacrifice to God, and as part of a 
prolonged vicarious offering, in imitation 
of Christ, for the sins of men. But Cow- 
per gave himself up to # without any pur- 

ose except his own happiness and com- 
ort, yet believed this course of idle rou- 
tine and religious business to be some- 
thing far more elevated than the common 
labours of other men. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, indeed, to avoid noting the gentle 
complacency of the narrative. The poet 
has got, out of his despair, to be one of the 
salt of the earth, living an ideal life of ho- 
liness and piety; and he records it with 
gentle satisfaction. This routine, how- 
ever, was broken by the death of Mr. Un- 
win. Before that event occurred the son 
had got a living, and the daughter mar- 
ried soon after. There were but two left 
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of the pious circle —the widow and her 
boarder and patient. It is said that the 
master of the house in dying had ex- 
pressed a hope that Cowper would con- 
tinue with his wife. And so he did. She 
had become necessary to him—the most 
untiring of nurses and kindest of compan- 
ions; and probably at that moment of 
grief it did not occur to either of them to 
recollect that the woman whom he looked 
upon as a mother was in reality only 
seven years older than himself. Hayley 
considers that “‘her age and her virtues 
were sufficient securities to insure her 
reputation.” And in that dim religious 
atmosphere, where common motives did 
not exist, where everything was referred 
to the guidance of the Spirit, and where, 
besides, the presence of sorrow must have 
softened and sactified the whole, there can 
be little doubt that this infraction of com- 
mon rules was never thought of upon 
either side, but that the arrangement 
seemed the most natural one possible to 
all. Both then and afterwards Cowper 
writes of his companion as of a mother, in 
a way which was no doubt absurd when 
their relative ages are considered, but 
which would not only have been absurd, 
but a piece of most transparent and con- 
temptible hypocrisy and humbug, had he 
entertained towards her the sentiments of 
a lover. 

And here began a darker chapter of his 
life. When Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
changed their residence from Huntingdon 
to Olney, it was in order to be near, and 
to benefit by the ministrations of, the well- 
known John Newton, then vicar of that 

lace. Had the poet been a Roman 

atholic, transferred from some gentle- 
souled director to an imperious bigot, who 
bound him hand and foot in spiritual 
chains, we could use no other words than 
those which are drawn from us by this 
new influence. Yet Newton was one of 
the men who considered Rome as Anti- 
christ, and would have shuddered, as if at 
the most heinous accusation which could 
be brought against a man, had he found 
himself compared to a Popish priest. Thus 
it is that human nature continually proves 
its own identity. Newton became the 
spiritual director of both Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin. He was their near neigh- 
bour, and, according to his lights, their 
devoted friend; but he was one of the 
greatest apostles of that new gospel of 
self-examination which a real Christion 
impulse had tacked to the real Gospel, 
and which a great many simple folk re- 
ceived without doubt as a revelation from 





heaven. Both his new parishioners put 
themselves entirely into his hands. There 
can be no doubt that he meant nothing 
but good to his friends, and that the life 
into which his example and influence drew 
Cowper was to himself the very highest 
ideal of existence. Once, and only once, 
he seems to have been struck by the idea 
that his treatment of his penitents might 
be supposed by the worldly-minded to 
have an injurious effect. “I believe my 
name is up for preaching people mad. . . . 
Whatever may be the cause, I suppose we 
have near a dozen in different degrees 
disordered in their heads, and most of 
them, I belive, truly gracious people,” he 
says, with curious momentary surprise. 
But no doubt was in his own mind that 
his course of action was the best and ho- 
liest. Cowper was plunged into all the 
religious occupations of the parish. If he 
had lived the life of a monk at Hunting- 
don, at Olney he lived the life of a home 
missionary. He who had gone mad in his 
struggle to face a public assembly once, 
had now to lead the devotions of the peo- 
ple at periodical prayer-meetings when- 
ever his pastor called upon him. “I have 
heard him say,” said Mr. Greathead, who 
— his funeral sermon, “that when 

e expected to take the lead in your 
social worship, his mind was always great- 
ly agitated for some hours preceding. 
But his trepidation wholly subsided as 
soon as he began to speak in prayer.” 
“Mr. Newton,” says another witness, 
“used to consider him as a sort of curate, 
from his constant attendance on the sick 
and afflicted in that large and necessitous 
parish.” These occupations, however, 
might not have been radically injurious, 
for occupation was most needful for him ; 
but for the perpetual enforcing of that 
grand duty of self-observation, which was 
by nature Cowper’s greatest danger. 
Through all his + this was the ac- 
companiment of every exertion. To scru- 
tinize himself —to learn the will of God 
from vague intimations in his own 
mind — to examine every feeling lest 

rhaps something wicked might be in 
it—to dwell upon every passing mood 
— to detect every difference of spiritual 
temperament, — such was the one great 
course recommended above everything 
else. It was his besetting sin, the temp- 
tation which had most power over him : 
and it was urged upon him as his highest 
spiritual duty. 

This time of ripening misery is de- 
scribed by Cowper’s friends at Olney as 
“a course of decided Christian happiness.” 
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It was interrupted by the death of his 
only brother, which was for a long time 
his last occasion of communication with 
his friends in the outer world. After that 
an ominous silence falls upon him; one or 
two curt, cold letters are all that come out 
of the gloom of monotonous preaching, 
teaching, self-scrutiny, which had swal- 
lowed up his life. It was then (they say) 
he was to have married. He had time 
enough to do it, for six years had elapsed 
from the time of his settlement in Olney 
before the gathering storm broke all at 
once. He was in the vicarage, which 
communicated with his own house through 
their respective gardens, when the out- 
burst came ; and such was the obstinacy 
of the attack that nearly eighteen months 

assed before he left his friend’s house. 

e have no particular account of the se- 
crets of this terrible time. Newton was 
overwhelmed with sorrow and sympathy, 
it is evident—a sympathy which, how- 
ever, was naturally soon tinctured by a 
sense of the extraordinary burden thus 
cast upon him. Mrs. Unwin alone stood 
by the man who had thrown himself like a 
child upon her compassion, as never wo- 
man, except a mother, did; uttering no 
word out of the terrible vigil, making no 
attempt to deliver herself; wearing her 
life out in attendance upon him, in hu- 
mouring all his sick fancies, and watching 
all his troublous ways. To speak or think 
of any love but that of motherhood and 
friendship, carried to the point of heroism, 
in presence of such a terrible trial, strikes 
the writer, and we cannot but believe will 
strike the reader also, with a sense of ab- 
solute desecration and profanity. The im- 
agination refuses to carry such a thought 
into the gloom: these two are not man 
and woman, they are nurse and patient — 
mother and child. 

We are not disposed to consider the 
hymn-writing in which Newton engaged 
his friend as having helped, as some think, 
to produce this miserable result. Verse 
was Cowper’s natural mode of expression ; 
and it must even have acted as a kind of 
curb upon his exaggerated feelings, since 
he could not express black despair or abso- 
lute failure of God’s mercy in verses which 
were to be used by ordinary Christians. 
Many of the hymns, no doubt, are sad 
enough, but they generally end with ex- 
pressions of hope and comfort; and so far 
as we can see, there was nothing in them 
to injure his mind. Indeed it is rather a 
certain blank of evangelical religious senti- 
ment —the staple subjects of the hymns 
of the period — than any revelation of his 
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own feelings which we find in these pro- 
ductions. ere is nothing which we can 


identify absolutely with himself, as, for in- 
stance, we can identify that hymn of Dr. 
Newman’s, “ Lead, kindly Light,” in which 
a certain tender and touching shadow of 
the original singer always dwells. For 
anything we could say to the contrary, 
Cowper’s share of the “Olney Hymns” 
might have been contributed by any of 
the ministers round. The only verses 
which strike us as possessing any special 
individuality are those entitled the “Con- 
trite Heart.” 


‘I hear, but seem to hear in vain; 
Insensible as steel; 
If aught is felt, ’tis only pain 
To find I cannot feel. ~ 


*¢T sometimes think myself inclined 
To love Thee, if I could, 
But often feel another mind 
Adverse to all that’s good. 
‘© Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love Thy house of prayer; 
I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


** Oh make this heart rejoice or ache; 
Decide this doubt for me; 
And if it be not broken, break, 
And heal it if it be.” 


These hymns, however, are on a low 
level in every way; they abound, as hymns 
so often do, in strong expressions, but 
there is no corresponding warmth of feel- 
ing. Tre dull smoothness of the stanza is 
never broken through by any exuberance 
of personal emotion. They belong to the 
blank period — the darkest portion of his 
life. And even his malady itself is scarcely 
so pitiful as is the dull gathering of gloom 
which preceded it, the gradual cutting off 
of all pleasant communion with the world 
outside, and renunciation of all intellectual 
pursuits. As friend after friend is lost in 
the silence, and as everything slowly con- 
centrates into Olney, its prayer-meetings, 
its experiences, its daily sermons, which 
occupy even the summer evenings and 
supersede the habitual walk which kept 
up still a certain communion between him 
and nature — his last remaining friend out 
of the coterie—the expectation of the 
reader grows ,painfully strained as by the 
pause before a tempest. And such it 
was. 

Cowper recovered from this second at- 
tack as a child might have done from a 
severe illness; and his recovery alone 
might have taught his friends the true 
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of the pious circle —the widow and her 
boarder and patient. It is said that the 
master of the house in dying had ex- 
pressed a hope that Cowper would con- 
tinue with his wife. And so hedid. She 
had become necessary to him—the most 
untiring of nurses and kindest of compan- 
ions; and probably at that moment of 
grief it did not occur to either of them to 
recollect that the woman whom he looked 
upon as a mother was in reality only 
seven years older than himself. yley 
considers that “‘her age and her virtues 
were sufficient securities to insure her 
reputation.” And in that dim religious 
atmosphere, where common motives did 
not exist, where everything was referred 
to the guidance of the Spirit, and where, 
besides, the presence of sorrow must have 
softened and sactified the whole, there can 
be little doubt that this infraction of com- 
mon rules was never thought of upon 
either side, but that the arrangement 
seemed the most natural one possible to 
all. Both then and sherenets Cowper 
writes of his companion as of a mother, in 
a way which was no doubt absurd when 
their relative ages are considered, but 
which would not only have been absurd, 
but a piece of most transparent and con- 
temptible hypocrisy and humbug, had he 
entertained towards her the sentiments of 
a lover. 

And here began a darker chapter of his 
life. When Cowper and Mrs. Unwin 
changed their residence from Huntingdon 
to Olney, it was in order to be near, and 
to benefit by the ministrations of, the well- 
known John Newton, then vicar of that 

lace. Had the poet been a Roman 

atholic, transferred from some gentle- 
souled director to an imperious bigot, who 
bound him hand and foot in spiritual 
chains, we could use no other words than 
those which are drawn from us by this 
new influence. Yet Newton was one of 
the men who considered Rome as Anti- 
christ, and would have shuddered, as if at 
the most heinous accusation which could 
be brought against a man, had he found 
himself compared to a Popish priest. Thus 
it is that human nature continually proves 
its own identity. Newton became the 
spiritual director of both Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin. He was their near neigh- 
bour, and, according to his lights, their 
devoted friend; but he was one of the 
greatest apostles of that new gospel of 
self-examination which a real Christion 
impulse had tacked to the real Gospel, 
and which a great many simple folk re- 
ceived without doubt as a revelation from 








heaven. Both his new parishioners put 
themselves entirely into his hands. There 
can be no doubt that he meant nothing 
but good to his friends, and that the life 
into which his example and influence drew 
Cowper was to himself the very highest 
ideal of existence. Once, and only once, 
he seems to have been struck by the idea 
that his treatment of his — might 
be supposed by the worldly-minded to 
have an injurious effect. “I believe my 
name is up for preaching people mad... . 
Whatever may be the cause, I suppose we 
have near a dozen in different degrees 
disordered in their heads, and most of 
them, I belive, truly gracious people,” he 
says, with curious momentary surprise. 
But no doubt was in his own mind that 
his course of action was the best and ho- 
liest. Cowper was plunged into all the 
religious occupations of the parish. If he 
had lived the life of a monk at Hunting- 
don, at Olney he lived the life of a home 
missionary. He who had gone mad in his 
struggle to face a public assembly once, 
had now to lead the devotions of the peo- 
ple at periodical prayer-meetings when- 
ever his pastor called upon him. “I have 
heard him say,” said Mr. Greathead, who 
grees his funeral sermon, “that when 

e expected to take the lead in your 
social worship, his mind was always great- 
ly agitated for some hours preceding. 
But his trepidation wholly subsided as 
soon as he began to speak in prayer.” 
“Mr. Newton,” says another witness, 
“ used to consider him as a sort of curate, 
from his constant attendance on the sick 
and afflicted in that large and necessitous 
parish.” These occupations, however, 
might not have been radically injurious, 
for occupation was most needful for him ; 
but for the perpetual enforcing of that 
grand duty of self-observation, which was 
by nature Cowper’s greatest danger. 
Through all his labours this was the ac- 
companiment of every exertion. To scru- 
tinize himself —to learn the will of God 
from vague intimations in his own 
mind — to examine every feeling lest 
perhaps something wicked might be in 
it—to dwell upon every passing mood 
— to detect every difference of spiritual 
temperament, — such was the one great 
course recommended above everything 
else. It was his besetting sin, the temp- 
tation which had most power over him : 
and it was urged upon him as his highest 
spiritual duty. 

This time of ripening misery is de- 
scribed by Cowper’s friends at Olney as 
“a course of decided Christian happiness.” 
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It was interrupted by the death of his 
only brother, which was for a long time 
his last occasion of communication with 
his friends in the outer world. After that 
an ominous silence falls upon him ; one or 
two curt, cold letters are all that come out 
of the gloom of monotonous preaching, 
teaching, self-scrutiny, which fad swal- 
lowed up his life. It was then (they say) 
he was to have married. He had time 
enough to do it, for six years had elapsed 
from the time of his settlement in Olney 
before the gathering storm broke all at 
once. He was in the vicarage, which 
communicated with his own house through 
their respective gardens, when the out- 
burst came ; and such was the obstinacy 
of the attack that nearly eighteen months 
a before he left his friend’s house. 
Ve have no particular account of the se- 
crets of this terrible time. Newton was 
overwhelmed with sorrow and sympathy, 
it is evident—a sympathy which, how- 
ever, was naturally soon tinctured by a 
sense of the extraordinary burden thus 
cast upon him. Mrs. Unwin alone stood 
by the man who had thrown himself like a 
child upon her compassion, as never wo- 
man, except a mother, did; uttering no 
word out of the terrible vigil, making no 
attempt to deliver herself; wearing her 
life out in attendance upon him, in hu- 
mouring all his sick fancies, and watching 
all his troublous ways. To speak or think 
of any love but that of motherhood and 
friendship, carried to the point of heroism, 
in presence of such a terrible trial, strikes 
the writer, and we cannot but believe will 
strike the reader also, with a sense of ab- 
solute desecration and profanity. The im- 
agination refuses to carry such a thought 
into the gloom: these two are not man 
and woman, they are purse and patient — 
mother and child. 

We are not disposed to consider the 
hymn-writing in which Newton engaged 
his friend as having helped, as some think, 
to produce this miserable result. Verse 
was Cowper’s natural mode of expression ; 
and it must even have acted as a kind of 
curb upon his exaggerated feelings, since 
he could not express black despair or abso- 
lute failure of God’s mercy in verses which 
were to be used by ordinary Christians. 
Many of the hymns, no doubt, are sad 
enough, but they generally end with ex- 
pressions of hope and comfort; and so far 
as we can see, there was nothing in them 
to injure his mind. Indeed it is rather a 
certain blank of evangelical religious senti- 
ment —the staple subjects of the hymns 
of the period — than any revelation of his 
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own a ee we find in these pro- 
ductions. ere is nothing which we can 
identify absolutely with himself, as, for in- 
stance, we can identify that hymn of Dr. 
Newman’s, “ Lead, kindly Light,” in which 
a certain tender and touching shadow of 
the original singer always dwells. For 
anything we could say to the contrary, 
Cowper’s share of the “Olney Hymns” 
might have been contributed by any of 
the ministers round. The only verses 
which strike us as possessing any special 
individuality are those entitled the “Con- 
trite Heart.” 


*¢T hear, but seem to hear in vain; 
Insensible as steel; 
If aught is felt, ’tis only pain 
To find I cannot feel. ~ 


*‘T sometimes think myself inclined 
To love Thee, if I could, 
But often feel another mind 
Adverse to all that’s good. 


‘© Thy saints are comforted, I know, 
And love Thy house of prayer; 
I therefore go where others go, 
But find no comfort there. 


** Oh make this heart rejoice or ache; 
Decide this doubt for me; 
And if it be not broken, break, 
And heal it if it be.’’ 


These hymns, however, are on a low 
level in every way; they abound, as hymns 
so often do, in strong expressions, but 
there is no corresponding warmth of feel- 
ing. Tre dull smoothness of the stanza is 
never broken through by any exuberance 
of personal emotion. They belong to the 
blank period — the darkest portion of his 
life. And even his malady itself is scarcely 
so pitiful as is the dull gathering of gloom 
which preceded it, the gradual cutting off 
of all pleasant communion with the world 
outside, and renunciation of all intellectual 
pursuits. As friend after friend is lost in 
the silence, and as everything slowly con- 
centrates into Olney, its prayer-meetings, 
its experiences, its daily sermons, which 
occupy even the summer evenings and 
supersede the habitual walk which kept 
up still a certain communion between him 
and nature — his last remaining friend out 
of the coterie—the expectation of the 
reader grows ,painfully strained as by the 
pause before a tempest. And such it 
was. 

Cowper recovered from this second at- 
tack as a child might have done from a 
severe illness; and his recovery alone 
might have taught his friends the true 
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origin of the evil and the manner in which 
to deal with it. He came slowly to life 
out of doors. The spiritual and intellect- 
ual man, which had been strained to death, 
dropped from him, as it were ; and a harm- 
less creature, with the tastes of a child, 
came out into the silent soft sunshine in- 
stead. He pruned the trees, he fed the 
fowls, smiling for the first time for sixteen 
months at some touch of nature among 
them. When he at last consented to go 
home, the flickering life grew a little 
stronger. He became a carpenter, made 
bird-cages and tables, and built himself a 
greenhouse, like a boy come home for his 
holidays. Then his famous hares were 
given him, and he tamed them. In short, 
nature took the case in her own hands, and 
cured him in her gentle way. “As long 
as he is employed,” said Newton, “he is 
tolerably easy.” As the process advanced 
he tried a little drawing, and when it be- 
gan to make an —— to complete 
amendment, books. But he was not fully 
restored (if, indeed, he can ever be said to 
have been fully restored), until his spirit- 
ual director was removed from Olney. It 
seems almost cruel to the real friendship 
and affection which subsisted between 
them to note the new spring which came 
to Cowper as soon as he was left to him- 
self. Probably he was quite unconscious 
of it, and Mrs. Unwin never utters a word 
out of the silence to let us know what her 
impressions were. But the fact is certain, 
that Newton was no sooner out of the way 
then the very first break appeared in the 
intellectual sky of the poet. In the end 
of 1779 Newton left Olney, and in May 
1780 Cowper sent to his friend Hill, whom 
he had resumed his correspondence with, a 
copy of the pleasant verses entitled, “ Re- 

rt of an Adjudged Case not to be found 
in any of the Books,” the case of “ Nose 
versus Eyes.” The coincidence is singular, 
if itis no more. And it is singular, too, 
to note the innocent, unconscious hypocri- 
sy with which he keeps up to Newton the 
semblance of entire darkness after the in- 
vasion of this spark of light. The inter- 
position of “a sportive thought,” is, he 
says, “as if harlequin should intrude him- 
self into the ghastly chamber where a 
corpse is deposited in state,” —a saying 
which all his biographers take for a proof 
of the continuance of his “ darker mood,” 
but which looks much more like that main- 
tenance of the habitual gloom expected 
from a sufferer, which is one of the com- 
monest and most excusable tricks of hu- 
manity. “You think I am merry, and 
have forgotten,” we all say, when we are 
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surprised by our first laugh; “but if you 
only knew how my outward appearance 
mocks the woe within!” Thus Cowper 
kept up his sables, his melancholy counte- 
nance, knowing that these giooms would 
gain him a certain credit in his companion’s 
eyes, which a laugh would dissipate in a 
moment — but all the same felt the warm 
tide of renewed life stealing into his 
heart. 

And now there dawned upon him 
brighter days — the brightest days of his 
life, his time at once of blossom and of 
harvest. He begins not only to write to 
his friends, but to send verses to them, 
now sportive, now moralizing, but all dis- 
closing the new tide that is rising in his 
life. His letters to Newton still display, 
with a certain half-sad, half-amusing per- 
sistency, the black mask of woe unutter- 
able, in which that friend had been accus- 
tomed to see him; but he puts it on to no 
other of his correspondents. Thus, while 
he writes to Unwin of his various pursuits, 
assuring him that “I never received a lit- 
tle pleasure in my life ; if I am delighted, 
it is in the extreme,” he recurs to the ficti- 
tious solemnity habitual to their inter- 
course, when he tells Newton of the very 
same pleasures, and assures him that when 
he has paid his greenhouse, his pet toy, 
“the accustomed visit, and a deceel it, and 
given it air, I say to myself — This is not 
mine; it is a plaything lent me for the 

resent; I must leave it soon.” The so- 
emnity here is ludicrous, for he could not 
have spoken more seriously had “ the play- 
thing lent him,” been a favourite child. 
But it becomes amusing to note this entire 
change of tone according to the corre- 
spondent. It is as if Newton and Cowper 
were compelled to speak a different lan- 
guage from that of ordinary men, and 
kept up their proficiency in it, as a man 
might do with a foreign tongue, by prac- 
tising it between themselves. 

It was in the period of this new birth 
and revival of life that his career as a poet 
really began. It seems to have been one 
of the peculiarities of Cowper’s mind that 
he did nothing entirely by his own initia- 
tive. His powers of invention were small. 
The tiniest seed, if of congenial kind, ger- 
minated in him; but without that seed, 
nothing grew except the merest trifles. 
The hymns and “copies of verses” which 
up to this time were all that he had pro- 
duced, could scarcely have gained him 
more than the mild poetical reputation so 
easily accorded by a limited local society ; 
and it is difficult even to tell whether Mrs. 
Unwin had divined his capacity for greater 
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things and the latent power he possessed, 
or whether it was merely her affectionate 
desire to secure occupation for him, which 
induced her to suggest the composition of 
his first poem. He took up the new idea, 
however, with so much eagerness, and car- 
ried it out so energetically, that in the in- 
terval between December and March all 
the poems which composed his first pub- 
lished volume were written. These poems 
had all a religious ay and meaning. 
The “Progress of Error” was the first 
subject; the other pieces were entitled 
“Truth,” “Hope,” “Retirement,” “Con- 
versation,” and all aimed at the reforma- 
tion and amendment of man. It seems 
useless to pause to make any formal criti- 
cism of these works. They contain many 
passages worthy of Cowper’s genius, but 
in themselves the interest is not strong. 
They would probably, had they been his 
only works, have attracted little more at- 
tention than fell to the lot of such poets 
as Hayley and Hurdis, both twinkling ta- 
pers in their day. These first flights of 
serious song, in which the poet did little 
more than try his wings, bore the trace of 
ancient models still faithfully followed, and 
chains of habit and tradition still willingly 
worn; yet there is great vigour in the 
strain, and an enlightened critic would no 
doubt have discerned in them the “7 
of meaning and force of treatment whic 
marked a new power arisen in the poetic 
world. Nothing could, however, be more 
quaintly unlike the first production which 
might have been expected from a man in 
Cowper’s position than, for instance, the 
first of these poems, the “ Progress of Er- 
ror.” He, the recluse, the pietist, the man 
who for ten years had not breathed the 
ordinary air of the world, nor seen its fol- 
lies, plunges suddenly into criticism of that 
world with an energy which startles the 
reader. It is not theoretic error he assails, 
but the practical sins of his age. The 
foxhunter, the dilettante priest, the polite 
, Sr and revellers of society, the 

runkard and the fop, are the objects of 
his onslaught. He goes out of his way to 
aim an arrow of censure at Chesterfield, 
and to describe with sorrowful distinctness 
the effect of the grand tour upon the hope- 
ful youth of England, or as he himself ex- 
presses it, — 


** How much a dunce that has been set to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home! ”” 


This curious flight from his own stand- 
ing-ground to that of the world he had so 
long forsaken is very significant. It proves 
that he had not yet fairly grasped the re- 
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ality of his powers, and was still following 
in the conventional path; but it shows 
also a characteristic defect which always 
clung to Cowper. He delights at all times 
in the contrast between his own retired 
and blameless life, and the turmoils and 
passions of society. No man had better 
proof that the tranquillity of the country, 
and the apparent calm of a recluse exist- 
ence, were not always evidences of real 
peace within; but notwithstanding he goes 
on asserting them to be so with a wilful 
self-delusion. The reader may well believe 
that he could have found abundant topics 
nearer home, and which came more within 
his own range of vision, and that there is 
something of the proverbial facility for 
“damning sins he has no mind to” in his 
attacks upon the vices of the outside 
world; but then he had been taught to 
fear and hate that world. The injunction 
to “come out of it” was at that time the 
epitome of Gospel teaching; and preach- 
ers on every side denounced its amuse- 
ments, its occupations, and its anxieties, as 
if they, apart from the abuse of them, were 
actual vice. 

The publication of this volume stirred 
the poet to a great many most human anx- 
ieties and wishes. Nothing could be more 
unlike the silence of his former life than 
the abundance of communications that 
pour from him now. There is a moment- 
ary awkwardness about the publication 
consequent on the fact that he has two 
very dear friends, Newton and Unwin, each 
of whom are likely to be displeased and a 
little jealous, should the other have, more 
than he, a finger in the pie. The object 
of their common affection has to offend one 
in order to please the other, and accord- 
ingly does so by‘employing Newton as his 
agent with his publisher. By way of set- 
ting the balance even, however, it is amus- 
ing to note that when “The Task” was 
ready for publication, Cowper, with a cer- 
tain simple cunning, gives the preference 
to Unwin, whose turn it was, and leaves 
Newton in the lurch, a device most char- 
acteristic of him. His excuses to each of- 
fended party in his turn are amusingly anx- 
ious and conciliatory, and in neither case 
did the ire of the offended friend withstand 
the apology, for Cowper’s friends were 
like charity itself, suffered long and were 
kind. As the moment of publication ap- 
proaches, however, he grows anxious; and 
as he grows anxious, he puts on more and 
more, with the simplest belief in his power 
of deceiving others, that specious pretence 
at indifference to criticism, which is one of 
the favourite devices of authorship: “ You 
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ask me how I feel on the occasion of my 
approaching publication? Perfectly at 
my ease,” he says, with that forced smile 
and the subdued little quiver about the 
corners of his mouth which we all know 
so well; but at the same time this excite- 
ment, which was of so much more whole- 
some a kind than those he had been in- 
volved in for years past, makes him so 
frisky, that we find him even venturing to 
address a written letter in rhymed prose 
(if the phrase is allowable), to the great 
Newton himself, to whom also it is that he 
says with splendid but always simple com- 
placency, “If they condemn my poetry, I 
must even say with Cervantes, ‘Let them 
do better if they can!’” He sent copies 
of his book to his old friends Thurlow and 
Coleman, with the same admirable pre- 
tence of indifference to their reception of 
it. Speaking of the former, he says: “He 
can do me no good. IfI should happen to 
do him a little, I shall be a greater man 
than he.” But when the present he made 
of this first-born child of his genius was 
unnoticed by his old friends, Cowper’s 
mortified and wounded feelings were inca- 
pable of maintaining that height of philos- 
ephy. Warm indignation and wrath take 
the place of his intended magnanimity ; 
and his disappointment and anger burst 
forth in a poem called “ The Valediction,” 
which we have not room to quote, but 
which quivers with angry force and pas- 
sion. It is very apparent from such an 
altogether unintentional piece of evidence 
as this that there was no apathy whatever 
in his mind in respect to his own claims. 
He is candid enough to confess this aftera 
while as time goes on, in a humorous way, 
which takes its sting from the confession. 
He had made up his mind, he says, that he 
would not care; but “having once sent 
out my wits for a venture, soon became 
anxious about the issue.” 


**The ‘Monthly Review,’”’ he adds, ‘‘ the 
most formidable of all my judges, is still behind. 
What will that critical Rhadamanthus say when 
my striving genius shall appear before him?. . 
Alas! when I wish for a favourable sentence 
from that quarter (to confess a weakness that I 
should not confess to all), I feel myself not a 
little influence by a tender regard to my repu- 
tation here, even a nong my neighbours at Olney. 
Here are watolynakers who themselves are wits, 
and who at present perhaps think me one. Here 
is a carpenter and a baker, and, not to mention 
others, here is your idol Mr. Teudon, whose 
smile is fame. All these read the *‘ Monthly Re- 
view,’ and all these will set me down for a dunce 
if those terrible critics should show them the 
example. But oh! by whoever else I am ac- 
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counted dull, dear Mr. Griffiths, let me pass 
for a genius at Olney.”’ 


The charming skill with-which he here 
eludes his own vanity, as it were, and 
makes fun of his suspense, is delightful ; 
but the anxiety was quite real all the 
same. 

It was in the midst of all the commotion 
and excitement of this publication that 
the incident occurred which has puzzled all 
the commentators upon Cowper’s life, and 
which probably affected that life more than 
any other event in it. He was not a fa- 
mous poet, but a poor invalid recluse, with 
a shadow of madness and misery about 
him, whose story was inevitably known to 
the whole country-side, and about whom 
there could be no delusion possible when 
he first made the acquaintance of Lady 
Austen. Nothing could be more humble 
or more sad than the circumstances which 
everybody knew, and all his reputation as 
yet lay in the future, when this brilliant, 
lively, charming, and-+very likely fanciful 
woman paid her summer visit to the dull 
neighbourhood of Olney. The story is 
that Cowper saw her with her sister enter- 
ing a shop opposite his house, and was so 
much charmed by her appearance that he 
persuaded Mrs. Unwin to invite the ladies 
to tea. What he himself says of the mat- 
ter, however, is, that Lady Austen had 
kindly waived ceremony and paid the first 
visit, which he and Mrs. Unwin, with all 
due state and ceremony, returned. They 
“fell in love” with each other immedi- 
ately, in the most simple form of these 
words. No doubt the new-comer, paying 
her duty visit in the house of her sister, 
was delighted to lay her hands upon such 
material for social enjoyment, and Cow- 
per’s position was one especially calculated 
to attract a woman’s interest. For one 
thing, he was already the object of a sin- 
gularly strong and faithful female friend- 
ship, of itself a provocation to another. 
He was the victim of melancholy. He was 
so circumstanced that no woman in her 
senses could be suspected of an inclina- 
tion to marry him. He was, it was evi- 
dent, when the crust of shyness was brok- 
en, a delightful companion, and he made 
au instant and flattering response to the 
kind exertions which the woman, accus- 
tomed to society, made for his amusement. 
Cowper himself was like a boy to whom 
the charms of society were new. He had 
been so long shut out from them, so sur- 
rounded with gloom and commonplace, 
and that aitlipdien country-town life 
which is so respectable and so limited and 
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unlovely in its details, that the delightful 
novelty carried him away. One of those 
sudden intimacies which are so charming 
while they last, but which the experience 
of human nature always distrusts, sprang 
up between them. Ere they had been 
many weeks acquainted, the oy of 
settling in Olney had entered Lady Aus- 
ten’s mind, and had been received with en- 
thusiasm by her two friends. The first 
notion seems to have been that they 
should all take up house together, Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin removing into a larger 
habitation which would have space enough 
for all, and for all the visitors whom they 
might choose to invite—a Utopian idea 
(afterwards partially carried out, however, 
by Lady Hesketh) which seems to have 
been speedily abandoned, and which was 
then modified into the proposed tenancy 
of the vicarage by Lady Austen. In less 
than three months their intimacy had 
sprung to such a height that they were 
Anna, Mary, and William to each oth- 
er, with still fonder additions. My Anna 
and her William were epithets which the 
taste of the time, as well as the maudlin 
affectionateness of the religious circle, 
made perfectly simple. His new friend 
was the “sister,” as his old friend was the 
“mother,” of the poet. He was precisely 
the kind of man with whom such relations 
are practicable. He was affectionate, 
without a touch of passion. He was ut- 
terly disabled by the misfortunes of his 
life for any a personal step in it. 
He was fifty. e mere notion of a man 
so circumstanced being thought of in con- 
nection with the word marriage at all, 
seems to us inconceivable. Strange must 
have been the humility, wonderful the 
self-devotion of the woman who could en- 
tertain such an idea; and the gay, high- 
spirited, capricious woman, who is sup- 
posed to be the second who thus formed 
designs upon the valetudinarian, shows no 
symptoms of being either humble or self- 
devoted. She liked, no doubt, to have a 
man of unusual gifts under her influence, 
and to move him hither and thither as she 
would —a liking in which she is by no 
means singular, and which is not confined 
to women; but that she would have made 
the sacrifice of her life to him is a sugges- 
tion of which there is not the slightest ev- 
idence — and one which all the facts of the 
case go to disprove. - 

A slight tiff arose even in the first blush 


of this sudden friendship, which Cowper |i 


himself describes in a way which shows 
bim not at all above the petty importances 
of a rural quarrel. Lady Austen wrote in 
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an exaggerated way, he says, of her friends 
and their merits; and “built such expec- 
tations of felicity upon our friendship as, 
we were sure, that nothing human could 
possibly answer.” To this Cowper sent a 
cold reply, combating her views with that 
chilly voice of reason which is always so 
detestable to the excited mind when kin- 
dled to enthusiasm. This letter offended 
the warm-hearted woman deeply, and the 
correspondence was broken off. A year 
later, however, when she returned to visit 
her sister, the intercourse was renewed; 
and a short time after, in the autumn of 
1782, she took possession-of the vicarage. 
The social life which the three then lived 
together is too well known to need re-de- 
scription. “ Lady Austen and we pass our 
days alternately at each other’s chateaux. 
In the morning I walk with one or other 
of the ladies, and in the afternoon wind 
thread.” Cowper has given a hundred 
other little sketches of this conjoint life. 
He went every day at eleven to pay his 
respects to his neighbour; and they always 
dined together, and spent the rest of the 
day after that early meal in each other’s 
society. There can be little doubt that it 
was the happiest time of Cowper’s life. 
She talked to him, sang to him, told him 
stories, threw into his monotonous ex- 
istence all the variety of her cheerful ex- 
riences and superior knowledge of life. 
She had “infinite vivacity,” he says at one 
place; and at another, describes an exqui- 
site susceptibiJity of feeling which makes 
her altogether charming. He quotes and 
refers to her in his letters with a mingled 
ride and admiration. It was as if some 
rilliant southern bird of oo plu- 
mage and sweetest song had suddenly 
alighted between those two brown old 
sparrows in their narrow cage. They 
were dazzled, delighted, proud of her fash- 
ion, her accomplishments, her affection. 
When he was sad, she told him the stor 
of John me =p which amused him so muc 
that he could not sleep all night for laugh- 
ing. When his work had all come to an 
end, and he was as usual waiting for some 
suggestion to work upon, she gave that of 
the Sofa; and thus laughingly, gently, 
launched “The Task” into being. Als 
the chains of ice that had been bound 
about the poet’s mind and faculties seem 
to have been loosed under her inftuence. 
He ran over all the gamut of composition 
from grave to gay at her touch ; now writ- 
ing the lamentable yet merry episode of 
“Poor Mary and Me in the ad,” now 
knelling that dirge for the brave which 
has made many a nineteenth-century read- 
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er aware of the tragic fate of the Royal 
George. In short, Lady Austen seems to 
have played upon the poet as upon her 
harpsichorp, swaying his fancy, and mov- 
ing his genius almost as she pleased. 
ow did all this come to an end? 
Hayley had seen Lady Austen, and it is 
clear he thinks she meant to marry 
Cowper; or, as he says in his grandilo- 
uent way, “she was willing to devote her 
life and fortune to his service and protec- 
tion.” Nobody ventures to say plainly 
that she made this proposal to him, and 
that it was rejected: and though Hayley 
undoubtedly infers this, yet he at the same 
time ascribes the breach to a “trifling 
feminine discord” and jealousy on the 
part of Mrs. Unwin. The matter is one 
which probably will never be cleared up. 
Lady Austen seems to have had the im- 
ression that Mrs. Unwin was to blame. 
ayley had the impression that Lady 
Austen loved Cowper, and that it had 
been necessary for him to bring her to her 
senses. Bothimpressions are worth some- 
thing, as being the result of actual obser- 
vation; though how far they may have 
been biassed by mortified feeling on the 
one hand, and a foregone conclusion on 
the other, it is impossible to tell. Neither 
can we assert absolutely that Cowper’s 
own statement of the matter may not be 
concocted with a view to shield one or 
both of his friends. He is, however, the 
only one who has left a clear account of 
it; he has indeed given two accounts, one 
to Mr. Unwin, the other to Lady Hesketh. 
To Unwin he had already reported the 
previous quarrel. Of the second he writes 
as follows : — 


** You are going to Bristol. A lady not long 
since our very near neighbour is probably there. 
If you should chance to fall into her company, 
remember, if you please, that we found the con- 
nection, on some accounts, an inconvenient one; 
that we do not wish to renew it; and conduct 
yourself accordingly. A character with which 
we spend all our time should be made on pur- 
~ for us; too much or too little of any single 

ngredient spoils all. In the instance in ques- 

tion the dissimilitude was too great not to be 
felt continually, and consequently made our in- 
tercourse unpleasant.’’ 


To Lady Hesketh his explanation is 
more precise : — 

** On her first settlement in our neighbour- 
hood I made it my particular business (for at 
that time I was not employed in writing, hav- 
ing published my first volume, and not begun 
my second) to pay my devoirs to her ladyship 
every morning at eleven. Customs very soon 





become laws. I began ‘ The Task,’ for she was 
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the lady who gave me The Sofa for a subject. 
Being once engaged in the work I began to feel 
the inconvenience of my morning attendance. 
We had seldom breakfasted ourselves till ten; 
and the intervening hour was aH the time that 
I could find in the whole day for writing; and 
occasionally it would happen that the half of 
that hour was all I could secure for the purpose. 
But there was no remedy. Long usage had 
made that which at first was optional a point of 
good manners, and consequently of necessity; 
and I was forced to neglect ‘The Task’ to at- 
tend upon the Muse who had inspired the sub- 
ject.”’ 


These narratives, whatever amount of 
truth there may be in them, do not show 
the poet to us in his best. There is a fee- 
bleness about them more like the narrow 
village circle in which he lived — the gos- 
sipy small world where everybody is on 
his guard against everybody else, and 
where every disagreement brings out a 
host of petty grievances, than it is like the 
elevated mind and tender nature with 
which the popular verdict has credited 
him. To take it, however, on his own 
showing, is, in reality we believe, the best 
way of arriving at the truth; for Cowper 
in reality always required more love and 
service than he gave; and it is quite in 
keeping with his character that he should 
have grown impatient of a friendship 
which demanded much return. But how- 
soever the case may be, here this last epi- 
sode ended —this little break among the 
clouds. The bright and light-giving crea- 
ture who had made his path so suddenly 
radiant, departed out of his life as sud- 
denly as she came. In 1781 the friendship 
began — in 1784 it was ended. She went, 
whatever her cause for going might be, 
with nothing but gentle thoughts of him, 
full of regret and kindness. He threw an 
ungenerous handful of mud at her with- 
drawing figure. He had the greater reason 
for regret, and lost more than she did; 
and perhaps because he did so, was the 
more willing to show that he had dismissed 
her, and not she him. But, anyhow, in 
levity or in sorrow, in wounded love or 
more ordinary displeasure, she withdrew, 
and with her went the last hope of Cow- 
per’s life. The abruptness with which it 
all ended —no point of transition being 
apparent between the pretty domestic 
scenes in which she figures so largely, and 
the valedictory words of the poet — points 
to some sudden quarrel. And it appears 
much more likely to us that Lady Austen 
retired in resentment at some misconcep- 
tion of what it seems absurd to call “her 
intentions,” than that Cowper, perceiving 
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these, found it necessary to dismiss her. 
Probably some ‘village gossip raised the 
report of a coming marriage. Probably 
his Anna caught some sudden gleam of 
complacency in her William’s eyes, which 
showed her that he too thought he had 
made a conquest. It is all guess-work, 
and this is as likely a guess as any of the 
others. Anyhow, the fact remains that 
she went away, and that a sore, solitary, 
wounded feeling of loneliness remained 
with those who stayed behind, mingled 
with a forlorn boast, repeated dismally and 
often, that “the cause of the many inter- 
ruptions was removed, and now... we 
have seldom any company at all.” 

“The Task,” which Lady, Austen sug- 
gested to him — which was interrupted in 
its composition, according to his own ac- 
count, by the formalities of politeness 
towards her — and which is full of the nat- 
ural tranquillity and domestic pleasure to 
which she lent a double zest, progressed 
during this storm, and in the autumn of 
1784, the year of the quarrel, was com- 
pleted and sent to the press. It was the 
re-birth of poetry in England —the first 
bold departure from the well-worn channel 
in which all poetical compositions had 
flowed for many years. Cowper, in this 
new work, served himself suddenly heir to 
the old poets of the greater ages, and to 
the homely vigorous English which they 
had not found too common for their hand- 
ling. He cast aside the worn-out moulds, 
threw the traditions of Pope’s, and even 
Dryden’s, era to the winds, and caught the 
old perennial stream from the fountain at 
which it flowed brightest and most full. 
When we think of it, it is impossible to 
over-estimate the courage and even hardi- 
hood of this step. Every poetical influence 
had been setting one way during the entire 
century. Cowper, at the end of that cen- 
tury, a man with no impulse of youth to 
help him, no new enthusiasm to animate, 
deliberately set his face against it and 
turned the tide. All the smoothness of 
versification, the artificial melody of 
rhythm in which his generation had de- 
lighted, and in which he too himself had 
imitated the other songsters of the age, he 
put aside to make his new venture. It was 
entirely new though it was so old. Eng- 
land had fancied herself to have outlived 
the lofty melody of blank verse. She dis- 
covered now that the old strain was her 
favourite — that it could charm her ear as 
well as rouse her soul. She found out that 
nature was as sweet as it had been in the 
days of Milton, the English fields as fair, 
the rural sights and sounds as fresh and 
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tender. This worn-out sick man growing 
old, half fanatic, half madman, half recluse, 
drew the veil from her eyes, and threw 
open to her a new, sweet, dewy, fragrant 
world. It is difficult for us even to imag- 
ine the surprised delight with which the 
nation felt the sweetness of this new voice, 
which was so familiar, so homelike, so un- 
retending. After all, the shade of the 
rockmorton elms, the woodman on his 
way to the forest, the peasant’s nest perched 
on the hillside, the postboy, light-hearted 
wretch! twanging his horn across the 
bridge, were a thousand times more near 
the heart than the outpourings of a poet’s 
malice, the impalation of a Sporus or a 
Sappho. Nobody had thought of it up to 
that moment; but when the moment came, 
all England saw it with that sudden en- 
lightenment which is like inspiration. All 
through the conventional age — the period 
in which poetry had been a thing of the 
wits and coffee-houses, the production of a 
class, full of allusions and assaults which 
only that class could fully appreciate — 
Shakespeare and Milton had still been read 
in the silent corners, in those depths of the 
national heart which criticism and its artifi- 
cial standard did not reach; and lo, these 
secret worshippers of the old gods rose up 
with a thrill of delight to greet the new 
light which carried in it all the marks of 
divinity which they could not recognize in 
its predecessors. Thus Cowper sprang at 
a bound into a place far more firmly es- 
tablished, more deeply set in the popular 
heart, than Pope had ever attained. He 
had been the poet of the wits — his succes- 
sor was the poet of the nation. 

Could it be possible for us to ignore facts 
and history, and, taking the different poetic 
productions of that age simply on their 
merits, endeavour to — of each of 
them what effect it would have on the po 
ular mind, we scarcely think that we should 
be disposed to expect so great a result from 
“The Task” as that which followed its ap- 
pearance. It is full of a sweet and real 
humanity, but it is entirely destitute of 
passion, that first and strongest element of 
power. It is not even emotional, but only 
reflective and observant. The nature 
which it reveals is nature at its calmest, 
the surface and exterior of things — not 
any of those deep thoughts that move a 
man’s soul, but the external landscape 
through which he wanders, the sights that 
meet his eye, the homely domestic scene 
in which he finds rest when his meditative 
cheerful walk is over. All this, so calm, 
so unexaggerated, so like the scenes and 
thoughts of the ordinary Englishman, no 
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one had ever attempted to set to music 
before. Thomson, indeed, had given a cer- 
tain voice to the operations of nature; but 
it was by a very different method from that 
which put the woodman and his pipe and 
his dog bodily into the picture — not 
shaped into a sentimental Damon or love- 
sick Strephon, but just such as a hundred 
eyes: have seen him, with heavy tread and 
homely looks. Cowper does not avail him- 
self of those episodes of story with which 
“bards” were accustomed to lure their 
readers on from page to page. He seeks 
no adventitious aid from sentiment or ro- 
mance. He trusts to simplest nature, bar- 
est truth alone, as seen through the lucid 
magnifying of poetic eyes. And with one 
cry of sympathy and delight and recogni- 
tion his country received the voice which 
spoke not only to her, but for her, express- 
ing those broadest, simplest forms of feel- 
ing which comprehend the beautiful and 
true without being elevated to any height 
of tragic vehemence or passionate senti- 
ment. Thus it is that the perfectly real 


and unexaggerated expression by genius | - 


of an uncomplicated and comparatively 
low level of true feeling may strike even 
a wider range of sympathetic hearts than 
when the sentiment is more elevated and 
necessarily confined to the few. Cowper 
did this as perhaps no other poet has ever 
done before or since; it may be evena 
matter of doubt whether any poet has ever 
so mastered the English mind as a whole. 
Many have moved it more deeply, but few 
have had so prevailing an iedeaee. He 
gave an undreamed-of emancipation to the 
sober-minded, the religious, the serious; 
a whole world of people who were not 
aware that they knew anything about poe- 
try, suddenly felt themselves tered by 
it, and glowed with a novel softness, an in- 
tellectual awakening. If this was poetry, 
then they too, hard-working folk, common 
age of the soil, understood and felt it 
ike their betters; and thus, like a new 
revelation, the new poet gladdened the 
universal heart. 

It is very difficult for us to put’aside the 
familiar fondness with which we have been 
accustomed to regard such a poem as “ The 
Task,” and to subject it to actual criticism 
—more difficult than it is to criticise the 
more supreme and impassioned creations 
of genius. For, in fact, it is not a crea- 
tion: it is, if anything, a revelation; the 
opening up of things which are —not the | 
making of things which were not, until the 





poet willed it. Even the revelation is not 
always a lofty one. Cowper's ideal of life 
is, we cannot but feel, a low ideal. There 


are no great aspirations, no lofty duties in 
it. The curtains drawn, the sofa wheeled 
round, the tea-urn hissing on the table, 
and the recluse with his newspaper, con- 
gratulating himself no less on his exemp- 
tion from all the toils and commotions of 
life, than on his cosy shelter from the 
storm-blast, or silent penetrating snow 
without, is not an elevated picture when 
we come to think of it. When he peeps 
at the world from his loopholes of retreat, 
he does it not only with a sense of snug- 
ness and comfort which is excusable, but 
with — what is much more curious — an 
unquestionable sense of superiority : — 


** Thus sitting and surveying at my ease 
The globe and its concerns, I feel advanced 
To soar serene ’mid more than mortal heights 
That liberates and exempts me from them all; 
It turns submitted to my view, turns round 
With all its generations; I behold 
The tumult and am still. The sound of war 
Has lost its terrors ere it reaches me — 
Grieves but alarms me not. I mourn the 
pride 
And avarice that make man a wolf to man; 
Hear the faint echo of those brazen throats 
By which he speaks the language of his heart, 
And sigh, but never tremble at the sound.’’ 


As he sits thus upon the sofa and reads 
his newspaper and watches the needle ply 
its busy task, and “the well-depicted flow- 


er” unfold itself on the sunny lawn, he ~ 


throws a half-contemptuous glance upon 
the distant and great world, and sings a 
complacent hymn of worship and praise to 
that smug goddess Comfort, the queen of 
British firesides. He does not so much as 
catch a glimpse of the grim shadow of self- 
ishness which lurks behind her, and still 
less is he aware of the yawning dulness 
at her side. On the contrary, this picture 
of a useless, aimless, comfortable existence 
is the highest he can conceive. And the 
picture, as he paints it, is charming, we 
cannot deny; yet it is impossible to 
imagine any ideal of existence less noble 
or less satisfactory. This is its effect upon 
us who have had our fill of the domestic 
ideal; but it was new to the England 
which had been trained to find in a com- 
munity of wits the highest development 
of humanity. When it is day, and he is 
abroad among the fields, we find it easier 
to forget that his pursuits are still those 
of an idler. Here he is in his element 
revealing the face and by times the heart 
of nature to his listeners. What, for ex- 
ample, could be sweeter, what more true 
and life-like and melodious, than the fol- 
lowing sketch ? — 
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ss The night was winter in his roughest mood; 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at 
noon 

Upon the southern side of the elant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern 
blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is 


blue, 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendour of the scene below. 
Again the harmony comes o’er the vale; 
And through the trees‘I view th’ embattled 
tower, 
Whence all the music. I again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 
And settle in soft musing as I tread 
The walk, still verdant, under oaks and: elms, 
Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 
The roof, though movable through all its 
length : 
As the wind sways it, has yet well sufficed, 
And, intercepting in their silent fall 
The frequent flakes, has kept » path for me. 
No noise is here or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more than half sup- 


pressed ; 
Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he 
shakes 
From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here 
the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without his books.”’ 


But yet those lovely lines, for which the 
whole world is his debtor, have scarcely 
died from his lips, when the poet erects 
himself once more to his full height, and 
_magnifies the leisure, which is a necessity 
with him, and the obscure quietism, which 
is best for his shattered constitution, into 
the highest of human blessings. The work 
which keeps the world going is either con- 
demned as wicked or scorned as frivolous. 
The moment his glance falls upon human 
life, it grows narrow and intolerant. He 
sees the earth with heaven’s own eyes of 
tender and wide appreciation, but man he 
judges by a narrower standard, seeing 
only temptation and evil in all his loftier 
occupations, and, for his own part, finding 
nothing better or sweeter than the sofa by 
the fire. 

Thus Cowper’s weakness and his 
strength mingle and interlace in his great 
work. “The stricken deer who left the 
herd ” takes it upon him to make his nar- 
row and bare existence a model for the 
strong, the brave, and the wise, and fails, 
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as fail he must. But very different is the 
result when he takes upon him his noble 
and natural office, and lifts to the common 
eye that veil which hangs upon the face 
of nature. He shows her smiling, weep- 
ing, bearing her patient burden — every 
year dying, every year coming to life 
again, fulfilling in dumb faithfulness and 
steadfastness her Master’s will. He makes 
us see the silent river flowing through 
those wealthy, homely, unpretending fields. 
He shows us how, while men fret out their 
little day, the great universe goes on; 
how God is faithful, and all His mighty 
laws stand fast. His eyes grow luminous, 
his voice expands, he rises to a prophetic 
fulness and noble force of speech. Small 
satire and personality, individual spite 
and cleverness, the babble of society, the 
keen encounters of wit, had made the 
world forget all higher objects of admira- 
tion; but now it recovered the power of 
vision with a surprised delight. Thus 
Cowper took his stand by himself in his 
humility in the literature of his country — 
not a maker, but a revealer, creating noth- 
ing, showing a new universe which was 
yet our oldest immemorial world. 

His work kept him up as long as it was 
in hand; but the last shadows were 
already beginning to creep up from the 
autumnal fields. Out of the sudden light 
that had fallen upon his life he went back 
into his old monotony with a saddened, 
half-fretful, half-proud submission. “We 
have seldom any company at all,” he says; 
and his letters to Newton, at least, sink 
deeper and deeper in the sadness of their 
tone. All through his halcyon time they 
had, however, been sad, and he had gone 
on speaking of his despair with little 
intermission; but it is difficult to believe 
in the despair of the man who spent his 
cheerful days by Lady Austen’s side, who 
stuck in the mud with his Mary, who 
wrote “John Gilpin” after a night sleep- 
less with laughter. Fortunately the blank 
left by Lady Austen’s departure did not 
long remain unfilled. His cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, whom he had not corresponded 
with for years, one day wrote to him, 
moved by some sudden impulse of kind- 
ness; and with the eagerness of a man 
who was starving for friendship and society 
he flung himself upon her. “ We are all 
growing young again, and the days that I 
thought I should see no more are actually 
returned,” he cries. Lady Hesketh, how- 
ever, did not confine herself to letter- 
writing ; she offered him help should his 
circumstances require it: and he accepted 
the help with a frankness and simplicity 
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which, no doubt, made the matter easier 
at once to him and to her; but which 
startles the reader, who pai has for- 
gotten that all this time the poet had been 
the stipendiary of his family, living a life 
of contented dependence. In his explana- 
tions also on the subject, he tells his cousin 
that Mrs. Unwin’s income had been nearly 
double his own during their earlier resi- 
dence at Olney, although “we have had 
but one purse ;” so that he had accepted 
not only her perpetual and devoted ser- 
vice, but even i of her living from his 
companion. ese are facts which throw 
a strange and not very pleasant light upon 
the character of this man whom every- 
body served, and who accepted so amia- 
bly everybody’s service. Lady Hesketh 
brought him into renewed intercourse 
with several members of his family, and 
his life seemed once more to brighten. 
Before a week had elapsed from his con- 
clusion of the poem entitled “ Tirocinium,” 
which he added to “The Task” to make 
up the volume, he had begun his transla- 
tion of Homer; driven thereto by a wise 
instinct of self-preservation and sense that 
occupation was his only or at least great- 
est safety. 

These two facts, however, which one 
would have thought would have rejoiced 
all interested in him—his reunion with 
his friends, and his voluntary commence- 
ment of an important piece of work — 
seem to have alarmed and provoked the 
interference of Newton, who could not, it 
appears, give up his supreme spiritual au- 
thority over his whilom penitent. It was 
thought that Homer, a pagan, was “ greatly 
beneath the attention ” of a Christian poet, 
and not a becoming occupation for him; 
and also that the society of his carnal- 
minded relations would do him harm. 
Cowper, however, is not so humble but 
that he takes up arms for himself at this 
interference, though in a very gentle way. 
He cannot amuse himself now, he says, as 
he once could, with carpenters’ or garden- 
ers’ tools, squirrels and guinea-pigs. A 
man’s mind has been restored to him, and 
it must be occupied accordingly. Neither 
has he any connections at which any who 
love him or wish him well have occasion to 
feelalarm. Sounwarrantable a pretension 
does not make the gentle t angry, but 
still he repels the blame. still more un- 
warrantable interference was attempted a 
little later, when Lady Hesketh had in her 
turn fixed her residence temporarily at 
Olney, in order to be near the lonely pair. 
She was Cowper’s cousin, warran b 


family ties and superior fortune to loo 
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after him, without fear of any misinterpre- 
tation of her conduct; and she soon per- 
ceived that “the cruel solitude” of the 
dreary little town, in which he had not 
only no congenial society, but was kept at 
a distance from the scenes of natural beauty 
which might have made him some amends, 
had the worst possible effect upon him. 
Accordingly she lost no time in renting for 
him a house in the neighbouring village 
of Weston, from which immediate access 
could be obtained to the Throckmorton 
grounds, which were his delight. Cow- 
per’s exultation over this new dwelling- 
place, its “ genteel” aspect, its roominess, 
and airiness, and manifold attractions, is 
like the boundless satisfaction of a child; 
and he writes to Newton about it with a 
certain deprecatory explanatory fulness, 
as ifto disarm comment. But his simple 
wiles were unavailing. Some weeks after, 
Newton let loose his thunderbolt: this 
time it was addressed to Mrs. Unwin, and 
it seems to have plunged them both into 
trouble. “The purport of it,” Cowper 
says, “is a direct accusation of me, and of 
her an accusation implied, that we have 
both diverged into forbidden paths, and 
led a life unbecoming the Gospel — that 
many of my friends in London are grieved, 
and the simple people of Olney astonished ; 
that he never so much doubted my restoration 
to Christian privileges as now,—in short, 
that I converse too much with people of 
the world, and find too much pleasure in 
doing so.” This cruel accusation was 
founded on the fact, that Cowper had got 
to be on friendly terms with the Throck- 
mortons — and that Lady Hesketh took 
him and Mrs. Unwin frequently with her 
in her carriage when she drove out! The 
poet condescends to go all over this ground 
again in another letter to his spiritual 
guide which is full of explanation and 
proof that he does not deserve the chas- 
tisement bestowed upon him, but even now 
he does not assert his freedom of action, 
or do more than defend his “ consistency ” 
against an impertinent and cruel attack, 
which he never ventures to qualify by its 
right title. 

he house at Weston did not long con- 
tinue cheerful. Another short fit of in- 
sanity assailed him ere he had been long 
settled there; but again there was a rally, 
and things went well. He received two 
or three periodical visits from Lady Hes- 
keth, which kept up his heart, and he 
made the acquaintance of several new 
friends, especially two youths whose en- 
thusiasm was sweet to him, his relation 
John Johnson, and Samuel Rose. Hayley, 
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too, his (as everybody then thought) 
brother poet and future biographer, came 
to Weston; and, what was still more won- 
derful, Cowper returned his visit with his 
inseparable Mary, now falling herself into 
the exhaustion of age, and enfeebled by 
some premonitory attacks of paralysis. 
This was the last gleam of sunshine that 
remained to him. Nothing could be more 
enthusiastic than Hayley’s description of 
the pair who were thus tottering on the 
last verge of happiness. “Here is a Muse 
of seventy that I perfectly idolize,” he 
says; and he describes the manners and 
conversation of Cowper as “resembling 
his poetry, charming by unaffected elegance 
and the graces of a benevolent spirit.” 
With such guests coming and going about 
them, the two invalids kept up, propped 
by the love of their friends; and it was in 
this last glimmering of evening light that 
Cowper wrote two of the most exquisite 
poems in the language—his own most 
perfect productions — poems, every line of 
which is instinct with a profound and chas- 
tened feeling to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel. These are the lines 
addressed to his mother’s picture, and 
those entitled “My Mary.” Poetry has 
never produced any utterances more gently 
deep and true. They are without passion, 
for passion does not belong to filial love. 
And there is not a phrase in them, not a 
word, which jars upon the most suscep- 
tible ear, not a tinge of exaggeration, 
not a touch that is excessive. is was 
the love he knew. Other affections had 
skimmed over him, calling forth here and 
there “a swallow-flight of song.” This 
one love alone was fully possible to him, 
—the love half reverential, half protect- 
ing, without fear, or doubt, or possibility 
of delusion in it, which a son bears to his 
mother. The fact that he who gave forth 
these supreme utterances of filial love was 
himself old when he did it, brings into 
the relationship a strange tender equality 
which is marvellously touching. The two 
women whom he celebrates are above him, 
yet on his level, his companions, his saints, 
his servants. Gratitude in the one case 
visionary, in the other how real, a sense of 
superiority, mingle and blend as poetry 
never blended them before. Any true 
lover of Cowper who was asked to select 
his poet’s best, would reply with one of 
these two poems. They are the expres- 
sion of the master feeling of his life. 

“But now his faithful guardian, his ten- 
derest friend, was no longer able to lend 
her supporting arm or stand by him in his 
trouble. Love gave him a little strength 
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to repay some of his obligations to her; 


but when helplessness fell upon Mary 
Unwin, Cowper’s days of possible com- 
fort had come to an end. In 1786 they 


went to Weston. It was in ’94 that the 
final break-down came. Lady Hesketh 
arrived to find the household in wild dis- 
order, the woman who had so long swayed 
it fallen into dotage, and the carefully- 
guarded master of the pleasant home, he 
whom everybody had concurred in watch- 
ing over and keeping from all harm, act- 
ing as nurse in his turn, though himself 
hovering on the verge of madness. It is 
needless to follow to its end the sad and 
lingering story. When the circumstances 
were known, his cousin and all his friends 
gathered round him, each ready to help 
and serve. Some impatient bitter words 
fell from Lady Hesketh’s lips in regard to 
the now helpless and burdensome com- 
panion from whom gratitude and decency. 
alike made it impossible to sever the poet ; 
but these were, no doubt, the mere petu- 
lant utterances of grief in sight of so sada 
spectacle. One imbecile, babbling and 
laughing in her weakness, the other sitting 
“still and silent as death,” speaking to no 
one, asking nothing, dwelling in an awful 
visionary world of his own diseased and 
morbid fancies,— such were the terrible 
charges whom Lady Hesketh undertook to 
guard. After a while a younger guardian 
stepped in and beguiled the poet and his 
helpless mate away from Weston, hoping 
as people always hope in vain for the 
benefit to be derived from change of air. 
But no benefit remained in this world for 
Cowper. When his Mary died he made 
no sign of feeling, being lost in the stupor 
of his own gathering malady. He sat 
silent with wild sad eyes in the Norfolk 
parsonage, to which he had been taken, 
and had novels read to him the livelong 
day, finding in them heaven knows what 
solace for woes that were never to be 
cured in this world. Sometimes the 
moaning of the sea would soothe him, 
sometimes he would rouse up to make a 
mechanical correction of his Homer; some- 
times, even, he would write a cold and 
gloomy letter without beginning or end — 
or one of his delusions was that he had 
ceased to be capable of affection for any 
one —to his cousin. All that tender care 
and affection could do for him was done. 
His kind cousins the Johnsons gave them- 
selves and their home up to his service, 
and no doubt hoped that when Mrs. Un- 
win’s death had been got over, new life 
might come back. But the only life that 
remained for him was a better than this. 
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He survived his faithful companion more 
than three years, but they were years of 
darkness, without hope or consolation. A 
year before his death he wrote the “ Cast- 
away,” the last of his poems, and perhaps 
the saddest. And there was not even re- 
served for him that gleam of light at the 
last which so often gives a pathetic glad- 
ness to a death-bed. He went down un- 
consoled into the dark valley. The last 
words he said were, when he was offered a 
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cordial, “ What can it signify?” What 
did it matter? one hour = on A more 
or less, a pain the greater. By that time 
the gloom had reached its blackest, the 
light was near. What did it signify? 
Who can doubt that all the ceaseless suffer- 
ings of his life, all his miseries, some hours 
thereafter, had become as dreams to him 
in the great and new revelation which 
awaited him at the gates of heaven ? 





Sie J. Herscuet on Ocean Currents.— We 
are permitted to publish the following letter 
awa one of the last written by Sir John 

erschel on scientific subjects) which was ad- 
dressed by him to Dr. Carpenter, with reference 
to his paper in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, ‘* On the Gibraltar Cur- 
rent, the Gulf Stream, and the General Oceanic 
Circulation,’’ a copy of which had been forward- 
ed to him by Dr. Carpenter on its publication, 
with a request that he would reconsider the 
opinions he had formerly expressed as to the in- 
adequacy of differences of temperature and spe- 
cific gravity to produce great movements of 
ocean water: — 

* CoLLINGWooD, April 19, 1871. 

**My Dear Sir,— Many thanks for your 

per on the Gibraltar Current and Gulf 

tream. 

** Assuredly, after well considering all you 
say, as well as the common sense of the matter, 
and the experience of our hot-water circulation- 

ipes in our green-houses, Xc., there is no re- 
ing to admit that an oceanic circulation of 
some sort must arise from mere heat, cold, 
and evaporation as vere cause, and you have 
brought forward with singular emphasis the 
more powerful action of the polar cold, or rather 
the more intense action, as its maximum effect 
is limited to a much smaller area than that of 
the maximum of equatorial heat. 

** The action of the trade and counter trade- 
winds in like manner cannot be ignored; and 
henceforwards the question of ocean-currents 
will have tu be studied under a two-fold point 
of view. The wind-currents, however, are of 
easier investigation. All the causes lie on the 
surface; none of the agencies escape our notice; 
the configuration of coasts, which mainly deter- 
mines their direction, is patent to sight. It is 
otherwise with the other class of movements. 
They take place in the depths of the ocean; and 
their movements and directions and channels of 
concentration are limited by the configuration 
of the sea-bottom, which has to be studied over 
its whole extent by the very imperfect method 
of sounding. 

**T am glad you succeeded in getting speci- 
mens of Mediterranean water near the place of 





the presumed ‘ salt spring’ of Smyth and Wol- 
laston, making it clear that the whole affair 
must have arisen from some accident] substitu- 
tion of one bottle for another, or from evapora- 
tion. I never put any hearty faith in it. 

** So, after all, there is an under-current set- 
ting outwards in the Straits of Gibraltar. 

** Repeating my thanks for this interesting 
memoir, believe me, Dear Sir, 

** Yours very truly, 
“J. F. W. HerscHen. 
“ Dr. W. B. Carpenter.” 


We congratulate Dr. Carpenter on having ob- 
tained from so eminent an authority, as one of 
the last acts of his honoured life, this cérdial 
and well-considered acceptance of the doctrine 
he had previously opposed; and this distinct 
recognition of the new aspect in which Dr. Car- 
penter’s own observations and reasonings had 
placed it. The success of his appeal shows that 
he did not underrate the noble candour of the 
great philosopher, to whom, more than thirty 
years previously, he had dedicated his first sci- 
entific treatise, as an expression of his gratitude 
for the moral and intellectual benefit he had 
derived from the ‘* Preliminary Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy.” Nature. 


Baron Wo.iraanG von GorTuE, the younger 


of Goethe’s two grandsons, has commenced to 


print — for the present, we (Atheneum) are 
sorry to learn, for private circulation only — the 
results of his many years’ researches in the ar- 
chives of Rome, Florence, and Venice, referring 
to the ecclesiastical history of Italy during the 
fourfeenth and fifteenth centuries. The first 
number of the first part has just been distrib- 
uted, as an earnest of the whole. Friends who 
have been favoured with copies praise the work 
highly. Wolfgang von Goethe, the younger, 
was formerly attached to the Prussian embassy 
at Rome, and made his literary début some 
twenty years ago with a little volume of poems 
and a philosophical drama. 
Pall Mall Gazette, 














CHAPTER VI. 

Hannah was fond of the Moat-House; 
in the way that we are often fond of peo- 

le thrown temporarily in our way, think- 
ing: “I should like you if I knew you,” 
but well aware that this will never happen. 
Often, as in her walks she passed by the 
grey old walls, she could quite understand 
Mr. Rivers’s strong clinging to the only 
home he ever knew, the resting-place of 
his family for generations. She sympa- 
thized keenly in his admiration for its 
quaint nooks and corners within —its 
quainter aspect without; for the moat had 
been drained, and turned into a terraced 
garden, and the old drawbridge into a 
bridge leading to it; so that it was the 
— original and interesting house pos- 
sible. 

Miss Thelluson would have gone there 
often, but for a conviction that its inhabi- 
tants did not approve of this. Wide as 
their circle was, and endless as were their 
entertainments, it was not what Hannah 
called a hospitable house. That is, it 
opened its doors wide at stated times; 
ay the most splendid dinners and balls; 

ut if you went in accidentally or unin- 
vited, you were received both by the famil 
and servants with civil surprise. Hanna 
was, once calling of an evening after an 
early dinner; when the effort to get her 
an egg to her tea seemed to throw the 
whole establishment, from the butler 
downwards, into such dire confusion, that 
she never owned to being “hungry” at 
the Moat-House again. 

Nor was it a place to bring a child to. 
Rosie, always good at home, was sure to 
be naughty at the Moat-House ; and then 
grandmamma and aunts always told papa 
of it, and papa came back and complained 
¢to Aunt Hannah; and Aunt Hannah was 
sometimes sorry, sometimes indignant. So 
the end was that she and the child never 
went there unless especially invited; and 
that paradise of most little people — 
“ grandmamma’s house” and “grandmam- 
ma’s garden ” — was to Rosie Rivers a per- 
fect blank. 

Nevertheless, Aunt Hannah never looked 
at the lovely old house without a sense of 
tender regret; for it was so very lovely, 
and might have been so dear. Perhaps it 
would be, one day, when Rosie, its heir’s 
sole heiress, reigned as mistress there. A 
change which another ten or fifteen years 
were likely enough to bring about, as Sir 
Austin was an old man, and young Austin, 
the hapless eldest son, would never inherit 
anything. Everybody knew, though no- 
body said it, that Bernard Rivers would be 
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in reality his father’s successor. Even 
Lady Rivers, who was a rich young widow 
when she became Sir Austin’s wife, and 
had a comfortable jointure house in an- 
other county, openly referred to that time, 
and as openly regretted that her step-son 
did not turn his thoughts to a second mar- 
riage. 

“ But he will soon, of course; and you 
ought to take every opportunity of sug- 
gesting it to him, Miss wong for, in 
his position, it is really his duty, and he 
says one of the great advantages you are 
to him is, that you always keep him up to 
his duty.” 

To these remarks Hannah seldom an- 
swered more than a polite smile. She 
made a point of never discussing Mr. 
Rivers’s marriage: first, because if his 
family had no delicacy on the subject, she 
had; and, second, because every day con- 
vinced her more and more that he was sin- 
cere when he told her he had no present 
intention of the kind. 

Yet he was perfectly cheerful now — not 
exactly in his old buoyant fashion, but in a 
contented, equable way, that Hannah, at 
least, liked much better, Theirs was a 
cheerful house, too. “ Use hospitality 
without grudging” was Bernard’s motto; 
and he used it, as she once suggested to 
him, principally to those “ who cannot re- 
pay thee.” So the House on the Hill — 
the clergyman’s house — was seldom 
empty, but had always bed and board at 
the service of any who required it, or en- 
joyed it. Still, this kind of hospitality, 
simple as it was, kept Hannah very busy 
always. Not that she objected to it: nay, 
she rather liked it; it roused her dormant 
social qualities, made her talk more and 
look brighter and better—indeed some 
people congratulated her on having grown 
ten years younger since she came to Eas- 
terham. She felt so herself, at any rate. 

Besides this outside cheerfulness in their 
daily life, she and her brother-in-law, since 
their quarrel and its making-up, seemed to 
have got on together better than ever. 
Her mind was settled on the marriage 
question; she dreaded no immediate 
changes, and he seemed to respect her all 
the more for having “shown fight” on the 
question of Grace Dixon — alas, Mrs. 
Dixon no longer now!—she took off her 
wedding-ring, and was called plain Grace ; 
she had no right to any other name. 

“ And my boy has no name either,” she 
said once, with a pale, — face, when, 
the worst of her sorrow having spent itself, 
she went about her duties, outwardly re- 
signed. 
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“ Never mind!” Hannah replied, with a 
choke in her throat. “He must make him- 
self one.” And then they laid the subject 
aside, and discussed it no more. 

Neither did she and her brother-in-law 
open it up again. It'was one of the sore 
inevitables, the painful awkwardnesses, 
best not talked about. In truth —in the 
position in which she and Mr. Rivers stood 
to one another—how could they talk 
about it ? 

The Rivers’s family did sometimes ; they 
had a genius for’ discussing unpleasant 
topics. But happily the approaching mar- 
riage of Mr. Melville and Adeline annihi- 
lated this one. 

“ Under the circumstances nobody could 
speak to him about it, you know; it might 
hurt his feelings,” said the happy bride- 
elect. “And pray keep Grace out of his 
way, for he knows her well; she was 
brought up in his family. A very nice 
family, are they not?” 

Hannah allowed they were. She some- 
times watched the dowager Mrs. Mel- 
ville among her tribe of step-daughters, 
whom she had brought up, and who 
returned her care with unwonted tender- 
ness,— thought of poor Grace, and — 
sighed. 

Adeline’s marriage was carried out with- 
out delay. It seemed a great satisfaction 
to everybody, and a relief likewise. Young 
Mr. Melville, who was rather of a butter- 
fiy temperament, had fluttered about this 
nosegay of pretty girls for the last ten 
years. He had, in fact, loved through the 
family — beginning with the eldest, when 
they were playfellows, then transferring 
his affections to Helen, and being sup- 
posed to receive a death-blow on her en- 
gagement; which, however, he speedily 
recovered, to carry on a long flirtation 
with the handsome Bertha; finally, to 
everybody’s wonder, he settled down to 
Adeline, who was the quietest, the least 
pretty, and the only one out of the four 
who really loved him. 

Bertha was vexed at first, but soon 
took consolation. “ After all, I only cared 
to flirt with him, and I can do it just as 
well when he is my _ brother-in-law. 
Brothers are so stupid; but a brother-in- 
law, of one’s own age, will be so very con- 
venient. Miss Thelluson, don’t you find 
it so?” 

Hannah scarcely answered this—one 
of the many odd things which she often 
heard said at the Moat-House. However, 
she did not consider it her province to 
notice them. The Riverses were Ber- 
nard’s “people,” as he affectionately 
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called them, and his loving eye saw all 
their faults very small, and their virtues 
very large. Hannah tried, for his sake, 
to do the same. Only, the better she 
knew them the more she determined on 
one thing —to* hold firmly to her point, 
that she, and she alone, should have the 
bringing-up of little Rosie. 

“T daresay you will think me very con- 
ceited,” she said one night to Rosie’s 
father —the winter evenings were draw- 
ing in again, and they were sitting talk- 
ing, in that peaceful hour after “the 
children are asleep ” —“ but I do believe 
that I,-her mother’s sister, can bring up 
Rosie better than anybody else. First, 
because I love her best, she being of my 
own blood— sccondly, because not all 
women — not even all mothers — have the 
real motherly heart. Shall I tell you a 
story I heard to-day, and Lady Rivers 
instanced it as ‘right discipline?’ But it 
is only a baby-story ; it may weary you.” 

“Nothing ever wearies me that con- 
cerns Rosie — and you.” 

“ Well, then, there is an Easterham lady 
— you meet her often at dinner-parties — 
young and pretty, and capital at talking 
of aleeenal duties. She has a little girl 
of six, and the little girl did wrong in 
some small way, and was told to say she 
was sorry. ‘Ihave said it mamma, seven- 
ty-times-seven — to myself’ (A queer 
ee but children do say such queer 
things sometimes; Rosie does already). 
‘But you must say it to me,’ said mamma. 
‘I won't,’ said the child. And then the 
mother stood, beating and shaking her, at 
intervals, for nearly an hour. At last the 
little thing fell into convulsions of sobbing. 
‘Fetch me the water-jug, and I'll pour it 


over her.’ (Which she did, wetting her 
through.) ‘This is the wey I conquer , 
my children.’ Now,” said Hannah Thel- 


luson, with flashing eyes, “if any strange 
woman were ever to try to ‘conquer’ my 
child ——” 

“Keep yourself quiet, Hannah,” said 
Mr. Rivers, half smiling, and gently pat- 
ting her hand. “No ‘strange woman’ 
shall ever interfere between you and 
Rosie.” 

“ And you will promise never to send her 
to school, at Paris or anywhere else, as Lady 
Rivers proposed the other day, when she 
is old enough. Oh, papa,” (she sometimes 
called him “ papa,” as a compromise be- 
tween “Bernard,” which he wished, and 
“Mr. Rivers ”) “I think I should go fran- 
tic if anybody were to take my child away 
from me.” 

“ Nobody ever shall,” said he, earnestly 














ressing her hand, which he had not yet 
et go. Then, after a pause, and a troubled 
stirring of the fire —his habit when he 
was perplexed —he added, “ Hannah, do 
you ever look into the future at all?” 

“ Rosie’s future? Yes, often.” 

“No; your own.” 

“T think—not much,” Hannah replied, 
after slight hesitation, and trying to be 
as truthful as she could. “When first I 
came here I was doubtful how our plan 
would answer; but it has answered ad- 
mirably. I desire no change. Iam only 
too peppy in | present life.” 

“Perfectly happy? Are you quite 
sure.” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Then I suppose I ought to be.” 

Yet he sighed, and very soon after he 
rose with some excuse about a sermon he 
had to look over; went into his study, 
whence, contrary to his custom, he did not 
emerge for the rest of the evening. 

Hannah sat alone, and rather uncom- 
fortable. Had she vexed him in any way ? 
Was he not glad she declared herself happy, 
since, of necessity, his kindness helped to 
make her so? For months now there had 
never come a cloud between them. Their 
first quarrel was also their last. By this 
time they had, of course, grown perfectly 
used to one another’s ways; their life 
flowed on in its even course —a pleasant 
river, busy as it was smooth. Epon its 
surface floated acefully that happy, 
childish life, developing into more beauty 
every day. Rosie was not exactly a baby 
now; and often when she trotted along 
the broad garden walk, holding tightly 
papa’s ro on one side and auntie’s on 
the other, there came into Hannah’s mind 
that lovely picture of Tennyson’s : — 


** And in their double Jove secure 
The little maiden walked demure, 
Pacing with downward eyelids pure.”’ 
That was the picture which she saw ina 
vision, and had referred to — why had it 
vexed the father? Did he think she 
“spoiled” Rosie? But love never spoils 
any child, and Aunt Hannah could be 
stern, too, if necessary. She made as few 
laws as possible; but those she did make 
were irrevocable, and Rosie knew this al- 
ready. She never cried for a thing twice 
over — and oh how touching was her trust, 
how patient her resigning ! 
“T don’t know how far 
your little niece,” wrote 


ou will educate 
ady Dunsmore, 


in the early days of Hannah’s willing task ; 
“but I am quite certain she will educate 
you.” 
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So she did; and Hannah continually 
watched in wonder the little new-born 
soul, growing as fast as the body, and 
spreading out its wings daily in farthér 
and fairer flights, learning, she knew not 
how, more things than she had taught it, 
or could teach. 

Then Rosie comforted her aunt so— 
with the same sweet, dumb comfort that 
Hannah used to get from flowers and birds 
and trees. But here was a living flower, 
which God had given her to train up into 
beauty, blessing her with twice the bless- 
edness she gave. In all her little house- 
hold worries, Rosie’s unconscious and per- 
—_— well-spring of happiness soothed 

annah indescribably, and never more so 
than in some bitter days which followed 
that day, when Mr. Rivers seemed to have 
suddenly returned to his old miserable 
self, and to be dissatisfied with everything 
and everybody. 

Even herself. She could not guess why; 
but, sometimes her brother-in-law actually 
scolded her, or, what was worse, he scolded 
Rosie; quite needlessly, for the child was 
an exceedingly good child. And then~ 
Aunt Hannah's indignation was roused. 
More than once she thought of giving him 
a severe lecture, as she had occasionally 
done before, and he declared it did him 
good. But acertain diffidence restrained 
her. Whatright indeed had she to “ pitch 
into him,” as he had laughingly called it, 
when they were no blood relations ? —if 
blood gives the right of fault-finding, 
which some people suppose. Good frien 
as she and Mr. Rivers were, Hannah 
scrupled to claim more than the rights of 
friendship, which scarcely justify a lady in 
saying to a gentleman in his own house, 
“You are growing a perfect bear, and I 
would much rather have your room than 
your company.” 

Which was the truth. Just now, if she 
had not had Rosie’s nursery to take refuge 
in, and Rosie’s little bosom to fly to, bury- 
ing her head there oftentimes, and drying 
her wet eyes upon the baby-pinafore, 
a Hannah would have had a sore time 
of it. 

And yet she was so sorry for him —so 
sorry! Ifthe old cloud were permanently 
to return, what should shedo? What pos- 
sible influence had she over him? She was 
neither his mother nor sister, if indeed 
either of those ties permanently affect a 
man who has once been married, and 
known the closest sympathy, the strongest 
influence a man can know. Many a time, 
when he was very disagreeable, her heart 
sank down like lead; she would carry 
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Rosie sorrowfully out of papa’s way, lest 
she should vex him, or be made naughty 
by him; conscious as she clasped the child 
to her bosom, of that dangerous feeling 
which men sometimes rouse in women — 
even fathers in mothers — that their chil- 
dren are much pleasanter company than 
themselves. 

Poor Bernard! poor Hannah! Perhaps 
the former should have been wiser, the 
latter more quick-sighted. But men are 
not always Solons; and Hannah was a 
rather peculiar sort of woman. She had 
so completely taken her own measure and 
settled her voluntary destiny, that it never 
occurred to her she was not quite the old 
maid she thought herself, or that, like 
other mortal creatures, her lot, as well as 
her individuality, was liable to be modified 
by circumstances. When Bernard once 
told her she was a well-liked person, grow- 
ing very popular at Easterham, she smiled, 
rather pleased than not; but when he 
hinted that an elderly rector, a rich wid- 
ower, who had lately taken to visiting con- 
stantly at the House on the Hill, did not 
visit there on his account, but hers, Miss 
Thelluson at first looked innocently un- 
comprehending, then annoyed, as if her 
brother-in-law had made an unseemly jest. 
He never made it again. And soon after- 
wards, either from her extreme coldness 
of manner, or some other cause, the rector 
suddenly vanished, and was no more seen. 

Presently, and just at the time when she 
would have been most glad of visitors to 
cheer up her brother-in-law, their house 
seemed to grow strangely empty. Invita- 
tions ceased, even those at the Moat-House 
being fewer and more formal. Andin one 
of her rare visits there, Lady Rivers had 
much annoyed her by dragging in — apro- 
pos of Adeline’s marriage, and the great 
advantage it was for girls to get early set- 
tled in life—a pointed allusion to the 
aforesaid rector, and his persistent atten- 
tions. 

“Which of course everybody noticed, 
my dear. Everybody notices everything 
in Easterham. And allow me to say that 
if he does mean anything, you may count 
on my best wishes. Indeed, I think, all 
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things cannot possibly interest any one 
oni myself. Not even benevolent Easter- 
am.” 

“Pardon me. Benevolent Easterham is 
taking far too much interest in the matter, 
and in yourself too, I am sorry to say,” 
observed Lady Rivers mysteriously. “But, 
of course it is no business of mine.” 

And with a displeased look, the old 
lady disappeared to other guests, giving 
Hannah unmistakably “the cold shoulder” 
for the remainder of the evening. 

This did not afflict her much, for she 
was used to it. Of far greater conse- 

uence was it, when, a little while after, 
she saw by Bernard’s looks that his spirits 
had risen, and he was almost his old self 
again. It always pleased him when his 
sister-in-law was invited to the Moat- 
House, and made herself agreeable there, 
as she resolutely did. The habit of ac- 
cepting a man’s bread and salt, and then 
making oneself disagreeable in the eating 
of it, or abusing it afterwards, was a phase 
of fashionable morality not yet attained 
to by Miss Thelluson. She did not care 
to visit much; but when she did go out, 
she enjoyed herself as much as possible. 

“Yes, it has been a very pleasant even- 
ing; quite lively —for the Moat-House,” 
she would have added, but checked her- 
self. It was touching to see Bernard’s 
innocent admiration of everything at the 
Moat-House. The only occasions when it 
vexed her was when they showed so little 
appreciation of him. 

“ Oh, why can he not always be as good 
as he is to-night!” thought Hannah when, 
as they walked home together, which they 
did sometimes of fine evenings instead of 
ordering the carriage, he talked pleasantly 
and cheerfully the whole way. They 
passed through the silent, shut-up village, 
and up the equally silent hill-road, to the 
smooth “down” at its top. There the ex- 
treme quietness and loneliness, and the 
mysterious beauty of the frosty starlight, 
seemed to soothe him into a more earnest 
mood, im arting something of the feeling 
which bright winter nights «lways gave to 
Hannah —that sense of nearness to the 
invisible, which levels all human griefs, and 


things considered, to marry him would be | comforts all mortal pain. 


the very best thing you could do.” 

“ Thank you; but I have not the slight- 
est intention of doing it.” 

“ Then, do you never mean to marry?” 

“Probably not,” replied Hannah, trying 
hard to keep up that air of smiling polite- 
ness, which she had hitherto found as re- 
pellant as a crystal wall against imperti- 
nent intrusiveness. “But, really, these 





“ Perhaps, after all,” said he, when they 
had been speaking on this subject, “ it does 
not so very much matter whether one is 
happy or miserable during one’s short life 
here; or one is inclined to feel so on a 
night like this, and talking together as 
you and I do now. The only thing of 
moment seems to be to have patience and 
do one’s duty.” 














“T think it does matter,” Hannah an- 
swered; but gently, so as not to frighter 
away the onl angel which she rejoiced to 
see returning. “People do their duty 
much better when they are happy. I can- 
not imagine a God who could accept only 
the sacrifices of the miserable. We must 
all suffer, less or more; but I never would 
suffer one whit more, or longer, than I 
could help.” 
“ Would you not?” 
“No; ‘nor would I make others suffer. 
What do you think the child said to me 
yesterday, whan I was removing her play- 
things at bed-time? I — I looked 
grave, for she said, ‘Poor Tannie! Isn’t 
Tannie sorry to take away Rosie’s toys?’ 
Tannie was sorry, and would gladly have 
iven them all back again if she could. 
on’t you think,” and Hannah lifted her 
soft, grey truthful eyes to the winter sky, 
“that if Tannie feels thus, so surely must 
God?” 
Mr. Rivers said nothing; but he pressed 
slightly the arm within his, and they 
walked on, taking the “sweet counsel to- 
gether,” which is the best privilege of real 
friends. It was like old days come back 
again, and Hannah felt so glad. 
“ Now you may perceive,” Bernard said 
after a little, apropos of nothing, “ why 
the charming young ladies who come about 
my sisters, and whom they think I don’t 
admire half enough, do not attract me as 
I suppose they ought todo. They might 
have done so once, before I had known 
sorrow; but now they seem to me so 
‘young,’ shallow, and small. One half 
of me—the deepest half — they never 
touch; nor do my own people neither. 
For instance, the things we a been talk- 
ing of to-night I should never dream 
of speaking about to anybody — except 
you.” 
. “Thank you,” replied Hannah, grati- 

ed. 
Had she thought herself bound to tell 
the full truth, she might have confessed 
that there was a time when she, on her 
part, thought Mr. Rivers as he thought 
these girls, “ young, shallow, and small.” 
She did not now. Either he had altered 
very much, or she had much misjudged 
him. Probably both was the case. He 
had grown older, graver, more earnest. 
She did not feel the least like his mother 
now; he was often much wiser than she, 
and she gladly owned this. It would have 
relieved her honest mind to own likewise 
a few other trifles on which she had been 
egregiously mistaken. Butin some things, 
and especially those which concerned her- 
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self and her own feelings, Hannah was 
still a very shy woman. 

“Not that I have a word to say against 
those charming girls,” continued he, re- 
lapsing into his gay mood. “No doubt 
they are very charming, the Miss Melvilles 
and the rest. 


** © He that loves a rosy cheek, 
And a coral lip admires,’ 


may find enough to admire in them. 
Only — only — you remember the last 
verse?” And he repeated it: with a 
tender intonation that rather surprised 
Hannah — 


‘¢ ¢ But a true and constant mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 
Hearts in equal love combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires.’ 


That is my theory of loving —is it 
ours?” 

- “I should fancy it is most people’s who 

have ever deeply thought about the 

matter.” , 

“ Another theory I have, too,” he went 
on, apparently half in earnest, half in jest, 
“that the passion comes to different people, 
and at different times of their lives, in 
very contrary ways. Some ‘fall’ in love 
as I did, at first sight, with my lost 
darling,” — he paused, a full minute. 
“Others walk into love deliberately, with 
their eyes open; while a few creep 
into it blindfold, and know not where 
they are going till the bandage drops, and 
then ——” 

“And which of these do you suppose 
was the case of Adeline and Mr. Mel- 
ville ?” 

“ Good heavens! I was not thinking of 
Adeline and Mr. Melville at all.”. 

He spoke with such needless acerbity 
that Hannah actually laughed, and then 
begged his pardon, which seemed to of- 
fend him only the more. She did not 
know how to take -him, his moods were so 
various and unaccountable. But what- 
ever they were, or whatever he was, she 
felt bound to put up with him; nay, she 
was happier with him in any mood than 
when far apart from him, as when he had 
held himself aloof from her of late. 

“You are very cross to me,” said she 
simply, “but I do not mind it. I know 
you have many things to vex you, only 
do please try to be as good as you can. 
‘And you might as well as not be good to 
me.” 

“ Be good to you!” 

“Yes; for though I may vex you some- 
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times, as I seem to have done lately, I do 
not really mean any harm.” 

“Harm! Poor Hannah! Why, you 
wouldn’t harm a fly. And yet ——” he 
stopped suddenly, took both her hands, 
a looked her hard in the face, “there 
are times when I feel as if I hated the very 
sight of you.” 

annah stood aghast. Such unkind, 
causelessly unkind words! Hate her— 
why? Because she reminded him of his 
wife! And yet, except for a certain oc- 
casional “family” look, no two sisters 
could be more unlike than she and Rosa. 
Even were it not so, what a silly, nay, 
cruel reason for disliking her! And why 
had not the dislike shown itself months 
ago, when he seemed to prize her all the 
more for belonging to the departed one, 
—- he still fondly called his “lost dar- 
ing.” 

iss Thelluson could not understand it 
at all. She was first startled; then inex- 
pressibly pained. The tears came, and 
choked her. She would have run away if 
she could; but as she could not, she 
walked on, saying nothing, for she literal- 
ly had not a word to say. 

Mr. Rivers walked after her. “I beg 
your pale Ihave spoken wildly, ridic- 
ulously. You must forgive. You see, 
am not such a calm, even temperament as 
you. Oh, Hannah, do forgive me. I 
did not mean what I said—I did not in- 
deed!” 

“ What did you mean then?” 

A question which some people, well 
versed in the science which Mr. Rivers 
bad just been so eloquently discussing, 
roay consider foolish in the extreme, show- 
ing Hannah to have been, not merely the 
least self-conscious, but the most purblind 
of her sex. She was neither. But there 
are natures so exceedingly single-minded 
and straight-forward, that what seems to 
them not a right or fitting thing to. be 
done, they no more think of doing them- 
selves, or of suspecting others of doing, 
than of performing that celebrated feat of 
“jumping over the moon.” Besides, her 
idea of herself was, in many ways, as pure- 
ly imaginary as her idea of her brother-in- 
law. The known, notable fact, that 
“hate ” is often only the agonized expres- 
sion of a very opposite feeling, never once 
suggested itself to the innocent mind of 
Hannah Thelluson. 

They had by this time reached their 
own gate. Her hand was on the latch, not 
reluctantly. He took it off. 

“Don’t go in—not just this moment, 
when you are displeased with me. The 
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night is so fine, and there is nobody 
about.” (What would that matter? Han- 
nah thought.) “Just walk a few steps 
farther, while I say to you something 
which I have had on my mind to say for 
weeks past: — a message, no, not a mess- 
age, but a sort of commission from a friend 
of mine.” 

By his hesitation, his extreme awkward- 
ness and uncomfortableness of manner, 
Hannah guessed directly what it was. 
“Et tu, Brute!” she could have bitterly 
said, remembering the annoyance to which 
she had been just subjected by Lady Riv- 
ers; whom she had seen afterwards in 
close conclave with Bernard. Had he, 
then, been enlisted on the same side — of 
the obnoxious rector? Well, what mat- 
ter? She had better hear all, and have 
done with it. 

But there was delay, and for fully ten 
minutes ; first by Bernard’s silence, out of 
which she was determined not to help him 
in the least; and secondly, by their en- 
countering a couple out walking like them- 
selves, the village apothecary and the vil- 
lage milliner, — known well to be lovers, 
—who looked equally shy at being met 
by, and astonished at meeting, their cler- 
gyman and his sister-in-law out on the hill 


I|at that late hour. Mr. Rivers himself 


looked much vexed, and hastily proposed 
turning homeward, as if forgetting alto- 
gether what he had tosay, till they once 
more reached the gate. 

“Just one turn in the garden, Hannah 
—Imust deliver my message, and do my 
duty,as Lady Rivers says I ought. I beg 
your pardon,” he added formally, “it is 
trenching on delicate ground, but my 
friend, Mr. Morecamb, has asked me con- 
fidentially to tell him whether you have 
any objection to his visiting our house.” 

“Our house? Certainly not.” 

“But the house means you,— visits 
paid to you, with a certain definite end, 
—in plain terms, he wishes to marry 

ou.” 

“ And has confided that intention to 
ou, and to all Easterham! How very 
ind! But would it not have been kinder 
to put the question to me himself, in- 
stead of making it public through a third 
party ?” 

“If by the ‘third party’ you mean me, 
I assure you, I was no willing party; 
and also, that I have sedulously kept the 
secret forced upon me. Even to-night, 
when Lady Rivers was questioning me on 
the subject, I was careful not to let her 
suspect, in the smallest degree, that there 
was any foundation for the report beyond 














Easterham gossip at Morecamb’s frequent 
visits. I kept my own counsel, ay, and 
submitted to be rated roundly for my in- 
difference to your interests, and told that 
I was hindering you from making a good 
marriage. Is it so?” 

“You ought to have known me better 
than to suppose I should ever make a 
‘good’ marriage; which means, in Lady 
Rivers’s vocabulary, a marriage of conven- 
ience. She is very kind, to take my af- 
fairs so completely into her own hands. I 
am deeply indebted to her — and to you.” 

The tone was so bitter and satirical, so 
unlike herself, that Bernard turned to look 
at her in the starlight,— the pale pure face, 
neither young nor old, which, he sometimes 
said, never would be either younger or 
older, because no wear and tear of human 
passion troubled its celestial peace. 

“T have offended you, I see. Can it be 
possible that “3 

“Nothing is impossible, apparently. 
But I should have supposed that you your- 
self would have been the first to put down 
all remarks of this kind; aware that it 
was, at least, highly improbable I could 
have any feeling concerning Mr. More- 
camb — unless it was resentment at his 
having made me a public talk in this way.” 

“ He could not help it, I suppose.” 

“ He ought to have helped it. Any man 
who really loves a woman will hide her 
under a bushel, so to speak,— shelter her 
from the faintest breath of gossip, take 
any trouble, any blame even, upon himself 
rather than let her be talked about. At 
least, that is how I should feel if I were a 
man and loved a woman. But I don’t un- 
derstand you men — less and less the more 
I know of you. You seem tosee things in 
a different light, and live after a different 
pattern from what we women do.” 

“That is only too true,—the more the 
pity,” said Mr. Rivers, sighing. “But as 
to gossip: the man might not be able to 
prevent it. There might be circumstances 
—— What do you think Morecamb ought 
to have done?” 

Hannah thought a moment. “He 
should have held his tongue till he knew 
his own mind fully, or guessed mine. 
Then he should have put the question to 
me direct, and I would have answered it 
the same, and also held my tongue. Half 
the love-miseries in the world arise, not 
from the love itself, but from people’s 
talking about it. I say to all my young 
friends who fall in love, whether happily 
or unhappily—‘Keep it to yourself: 
whatever Lame, hold your tongue.’” 

“ Oracular advice —as if from a proph- 
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etess superior to all these human weak- 
nesses,” said Bernard bitterly. “A pity 
it was not given in time to poor Mr. 
Morecamb. at do you dislike in him 
—his age?” 

“No; it is generally a good thing for 
the man to be older than the woman — 
even much older.” 

“ His being a widower, then ?” 

“Not at all; but—” and Hannah 
stopped, ds indignant as if she had really 
loved Mr. Morecamb. That her brother- 
in-law should be pleading the cause of a 
gentleman who wanted to marry her, or 
that any gentleman should be wanting to 
marry her, seemed equally extraordinary. 
She could have laughed at the whole mat- 
ter, had she not felt so strangely, absurdly 
angry She stood — twirling her hands in 
and out of her muff, and patting with 
fierce little feet the frosty ground, and 
waited for Mr. Rivers to speak next. He 
did so at length, very formally. 

“T have, then, to convey to my friend a 
simple negative, and say that you desire 
his visits here to cease ? ” 

“Not if he is your friend, and you wish 
them to continue. What right have I to 
shut the door upon any of your guests ? 
My position is most awkward, most un- 
comfortable. Why did not you spare me 
this? If you had tried, I think —I think 
you might.” 

It was a woman’s involuntary outcry of 
pain, and appeal for protection — until she 
remembered she was making it to a sham 
protector; a man who had no legal rights 
towards her; who was neither husband, 
father, nor brother; who, though she was 
living under his roof, could not shelter her 
in the smallest degree, except as an ordi- 
nary friend. He was that anyhow, for he 
burst out in earnest and passionate re- 
joinder. 

“ How could I have spared you — only 
tell me! You talk of rights — what right 
had I to prevent the man’s-seeking you — 
to stand in the way of your marrying, as 
they tell me I do. Oh, Hannah! if you 
knew what misapprehension, what blame, 
I have subjected myself to, in all these 
weeks of silence. And yet now you — 
even you— turn round and accuse me.” 

“T accuse you!” 

“Well, well, perhaps we are taking a 
too tragical view of the whole matter. 
You do not quite hate me?” 

“No; on the contrary, it was you who 
said you hated me.” 

And that sudden change from pathos to 
bathos, from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
which, in talk, constantly takes place be- 
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tween people who are very familiar with 
one another, came now to soothe the agi- 
tation of both. 

“Let us make a paction, for it will 
never do to have another quarrel, or even 
a coolness,” said Mr. Rivers, with that 
bright, pleasant manner of his, which al- 
ways warmed’ Hannah through and 
through like sunshine ; she whose life, be- 
fore she came .to Easterham, had been, if 

lacid, a little sunless, cold, and pale. “I 

now, whenever you tap your foot in that 
way, it is a sign you are waxing wroth. 
Presently you will burst out, and tear me 
limb from limb, as — allegorically speaking 
—you delight to do, you being a ‘big 
lion,’ as Rosie says, and I as innocent as 
a lamb the whole time. 

Hannah laughed, and “got down from 
her high horse,” as he used to call it, im- 
mediately. She always did when he ap- 
pealed to her in that irresistibly winning, 
good-humoured way. It is one of the 
greatest of mysteries — the influence one 
human being has over another. Oftener 
than not, because of extreme dissimilarity. 
Upon Hannah’s grave and silent nature, 
the very youthfulness, buoyantness, and 
frankness of this young man came with a 
charm and freshness which she never found 


in grave, silent, middle-aged people. Even 
his face, which she had once called too 
handsome —uninterestingly handsome, — 
she had come to look at with a tender 
pride — as his mother (so she said to her- 
self at least) might have done. 


“Well, papa,” she replied, “I don’t 
know whether you are a lamb or a lion, 
but you are without doubt the sweetest- 
tempered man | ever knew. It is a bless- 
ing to live with you, as Rosa once said.” 

“ Did she say that? poor darling! And 
—and do you think it? Oh, Hannah!” 
and he lifted up in the starlight a sud- 
denly grave,even solemn, face; “if you 
knew everything —if she were looking at 
us two here—would she not say —I am 
sure she would ——” 

But the sentence was never ended; for 
just as they stood at the hall-door, a scream 
resounded from within—an unmistaka- 
ble woman’s scream. 

“That is Grace’s voice. Oh, my baby, 
my baby!” cried Hannah, and darted 
away, Mr. Rivers following her. 


CHAPTER VII. 


No harm had befallen baby. Hannah, 
flying up-stairs on terror-winged feet, that 
carried her she hardly knew how, found 
her treasure all safe, lying fast asleep, as 
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warm and soft as a little bird in its nest, 
in the quiet nursery. “SG 

Grace was not there, and yet it was cer- 
tainly Grace’s voice she had heard. What 
could have happened? The uneasy fear 
that some time or other something un- 
comfortable might turn up concerning 
Jem Dixon was seldom long absent from 
Hannah’s mind, though it was not strong 
enough to take away the comfort she h 
in her intelligent and faithful nurse. 

Of course the whole household, as well 
as every household at Easterham, knew 
Grace’s story. In such a small community 
concealment was impossible, even had Miss 
Thelluson wished it, which she did not. 
She had a great horror of secrets, and be- 
sides she felt that in this painful matter 

erfect openness was the safest course. 

herefore, both to her servants and her 
neighbours, she had never hesitated to 
mention the thing, telling the plain story, 
accepting it as an inevitable misfortune, 
and then protecting Grace to the, utmost 
by her influence —the influence which any 
lady can use, both with equals and inferi- 
ors, when she is, like Hannah, quite firm 
in her own mind, and equally fearless in 
expressing it. Whatever people said be- 
hind her back, before Hannah’s face no- 
body breathed a word against the poor 
nurse, who cowered gratefully under the 
shelter of her mistress’s kindness, and 
kept out of other people’s way as much as 
possible. 

In her class broken hearts are rare ; 
working women have not time to die of 
grief. But though Grace said little or 
nothing, often when she sat sewing, with 
Rosie playing at her feet, Hannah watched 
with pity the poor sad face, and thought 
of the blighted life which nothing could 
ever restore. For,as has been said, Grace, 
brought up as little maid to the Miss Mel- 
villes, had caught from them a higher tone 
of feeling, and a purer morality, in great 
things and small, than, alas! is usually 
found among servants; and she suffered 
accordingly. Hershame, if shame it could 
be called, seemed to gnaw into her very 
heart. So did her separation from the 
children. How far she grieved for their 
father could not be guessed; she never 
named him, and, Hannah was certain, saw 
and heard nothing of him. But that 
scream, and a slight confusion which was 
audible down-stairs, convinced her that 
something — probably the vague some- 
thing she always feared —had happened; 
James Dixon had re-appeared. 

She went down-stairs and found it so. 
In the servants’ hall, the centre of an ex- 
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cited group—some frightened at him, 
some making game of him — stood a little, 
ugly-looking man, half-drunk, but not too 
drunk to be incapable of taking care of 
himself, or knowing quite well what he 
was about. He held Grace tight round 
the waist with one hand, and brandished 
a kitchen carving-knife with the other, dar- 
ing everybody to come near him ;— which 
nobody did, until Mr. Rivers walked qui- 
etly up and took the knife out of his hand. 

“James Dixon, what business have you 
in my house at this time of night?” 

“IT want my missis. I’m come’to fetch 
my missis,” stammered the man drunkenly, 
still keeping hold of Grace in spite of her 
violent struggles to get free. 

“ She isn’t his missis,” cried some one 
from behind. “ Please, sir, he married my 
cousin, Ann Bridges, only two months 
ago. He’s always a-marrying somebody.” 

“ But I don’t like Ann Bridges now I’ve 

ot her. She’s forever rating at me and 
Gratien the children; and I’m a fond fath- 
er, as doesn’t like to see his little ’uns ill- 
used,” added Jem, growing maudlin. “So 


I'd rather get rid of Ann and take Grace 
back again.” 

When he spoke of the children, Grace 
had given a great sob; but now, when he 


turned to her his red, drunken face and 
wanted to kiss her, she shrank from him in 
disgust, and making one struggle wrenched 
herself free, and darted over to Mr. 
Rivers. 

“Oh, please save me! I don’t wan’t to 
go back to him. Ican’t, sir, you know.” 
And then she appealed despairingly to her 
mistress. “ Did you hear what he said? 
That woman beats the children; I knew 
she would; and yet I can’t go back. Miss 
Thelluson, you don’t think I ought to go 
back ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” said Hannah, and then 
her brother-in-law first noticed her 
presence. 

“Pray go away,” he whispered, “ this is 
not a place for you. See; the man is 
drunk.” 

“I do not mind,” she answered. “ Just 
look at poor Grace; we must save her 
from him.” | 

For Jem had again caught the young 
woman in his arms, where she lay half- 
fainting, not resisting at all, evidently 
frightened to death. 

“This cannot be endured,” said Mr. 
Rivers angrily. “ Dixon, be off with you! 
Webb, Jacob, take him between you and 
see him clear out of the gate.” 

Butler and footman advanced, but their 
task was not easy. Dixon was a wiry 
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little fellow, sharp as a ferret, even in his 
cups. He wriggled out of the men’s grasp 
immediately, and tried again to snatch at 
the litchen-knife. 

“ Hands off, mates; I’ll go fast enough. 
It isn’t much a fellow gets in this house. 
Grace wouldn’t even give me a drop of 
beer. I'll be off, Mr. Rivers;—but I'll 
not stir a step without my wife, that’s the 
young woman there. I married her in 
church, same as I did t’other woman, and 
I like her best o’ the two; so do the little 
ones. I promised them I'd fetch her back. 
You'll come, Grace, won’t you? and I'll 
be so kind to you.” 

“Oh, Jem, Jem!” sobbed poor Grace, 
melted by the coaxing tone; but still she 
tried to get away, and cried imploringly 
to her master to release her from Dixon’s 
hold. Mr. Rivers grew angry. 

“Let the woman go,I say. You have 
not the smallest claim upon her, no more 
than she upon you. If ske chooses to stay 
here she shall. Begone, before I set the 
police on you!” 

“Do it if you dare, sir,” said Dixon, 
setting his back against the door. “Tl 
not stir a step without Grace; she’s a 
— girl, and a nice girl, and 1 married 

erin church, too. I found a parson to 
do it, though you wouldn’t.” 

“Your marriage is worth nothing; I 
told you so at the time. It was against 
the law, and the law does not recognize it. 
She is not your wife, and so, very rightly, 
she refuses to go back to you, and I, as 
magistrate, will protect her in this refusal. 
Let her go.” And Mr. Rivers, followin 
words by action, again shook off the fel- 
low’s grasp and left the young woman 
free. “Now, Grace, get away up-stairs, 
and let us put an end to this nonsense.” 

For, in spite of their respect for their 
master, the other servants seemed rather 
amused than not at this spectacle of a 
gentleman arguing with a drunken man 
for the possession of his wife; or, perhaps, 
some of them having as confused notions 
of the marriage laws as James Dixon, had 
thought Jem was rather hardly used, and 
ought to get Grace if he wanted. John 
the butler, an old servant, even ventured 
to hint this, and that it was a pity to med- 
dle between man and wife. 

“Did I not say plainly that she is not 
his wife ?” cried Mr. Rivers in much dis- 
pleasure. “A man cannot marry his wife’s 
sister. I am master here, and out of 
house she shall not stir against her wil 
Grace, go up-stairs immediately with Miss 
Thelluson.” 

Then Dixon’s lingering civility and re- 
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spect for the clergy , left him. He 
. Rivers in drunken 


squared up at Mr, 
rage. 

“You're a nice parson, you are. Mind 

our own business and I'll mind mine. 

our own hands bean’t so very clean, I 
reckon. Some folk’ ud say mine were the 
cleanest 0’ the two.” 

“What do you mean, you scoundrel? 
Speak out, or I'll take you by the neck 
and shake you like a rat.” ‘ 

For Mr. Rivers was a young man, and 
his passions were up; and Dixon looked 
so very like a rat, with his glittering, 
hungry eyes, and a creeping way he had 
till he showed his teeth, and sprung upon 
you. Hannah wondered how on earth 
poor, pretty Grace could ever have been 
persuaded to marry him. But no doubt it 
was like so many marriages, the mere re- 
sult of circumstances, and for the sake of 
the children. “If ever I could marry that 
man, it would be for the sake of his chil- 

-dren,” said once a very good woman ; and 
though men are probably too vain to be- 
lieve it, many another good woman may 
have felt the same. 

“What do I mean, sir?” said Dixon 
with a laugh; “oh, you knows well 

‘enough what I mean, and so do your ser- 
vants there, and so does all Easterham. 
There bean’t much to choose betwixt you 
and me, Mr. Rivers, if all tales be true.” 

“What. tales?” said Bernard slowly, 
turning white, though he still held his 

ound and deliberately faced the man. 
‘or all his servants were facing him, and 
on more than one countenance was a hor- 
rid kind of smile, the smile with which, in 
these modern days, when the old feudal 
reverence seems so mournfully wearing 
off, the kitchen often views the iniquities 

-of the parlour. “ What tales?” 

“ Of course it isn’t true, sir— or else it 

«doesn't matter — gentlefolks may do any- 
thing they likes. But people do say, Mr. 
-Rivers, that you andI row in the same 
boat: only I was honest enough to marry 
——— sister, and you — wasn’t. That’s 


It was enough. Brief as the accusation 
was put, there was no mistaking it, or 
Dixon’s meaning init. Either Mr. Rivers 
had not believed the man’s insolence would 
go so far, or was unaware of the extent to 
which the scandal had grown, but he stood 
for the moment, perfectly paralyzed. He 
neither looked to one side nor the other 
—to Hannah, who had scarcely taken it 
in, or to the servants, who had taken it in 
only too plainly. Twice he opened his 
lips to speak, and twice his voice failed. 
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At last he said, in a voice so hollow and so 
unlike his own that everybody started — 
“Tt isalie! I declare, before God and 
all now present, that what this man says 
against me is a foul, damnable lie!” 

He uttered the ugly words as strongly 
and solemnly as he was accustomed to read 
‘such out of the Bible in his pulpit at church. 
; They sent a thrill through every listener, 
and sobered even the drunken man. But 
Jem soon saw his advantage, and took it. 

“Lie or not, sir, it looks just the same, 
and folks believe it all the same. When a 
| poor man takes a young woman into his 
house, and either marries her or wants to, 
what an awful row you kick up about it! 
But when a gentleman does it—oh, dear! 
it’s quite another thing!” 

Mr. Rivers almost ground his teeth to- 
gether, but still no words came except the 
repetition of those four, “It is a lie!” 

“Well, if it is, sir, it looks uncommon 
queer, anyhow. For a young lady and a 
young gentleman to live together, and be 
a-going out and a-coming home together ; 
and when we meets ’em, as I did a bit ago, 
not exactly a-going straight home, but a- 
walking and a-whispering together in the 
dark — ’twas them, sure, for the lady had 
got a red hood on, and she’s got it on still.” 

Hannah put her hand up to her head. 
Until this moment confused and bewildered, 
and full of pity for unfortunate Grace, she 
had scarcely understood the scandal with 
regard to herself. Nowshe did. Plain as 
light — or, rather, black as darkness — she 
saw all that she was accused of, all that 
she had innocently laid herself open to, 
and from which she must at once defend 
herself. How? 

It was horrible! To stand there and 
hear her good name taken away before her 
own servants, and with her brother-in-law 
close by! She cast a wild appealing look 
to him, as if he could protect Tors but he 
took no notice —scarcely seemed to see 
her. Grace only — poor, miserable Grace 
— stole up to her and caught her hand. 

“Tt is a lie, miss — and Jem knows it is! 
You mustn’t mind what he says.” 

And then another of the women-servants 
—an under-housemaid to whom she had 
been specially kind — ran across to her, be- 
ginning to cry. Oh, the humiliation of 
those tears ! 

Somebody must speak. This dreadful 
scene must be ended. 

“Sister Hannah,” said Mr. Rivers, at 
length recovering himself, and speaking in 
his natural manner, but with grave and 
poimed respect, “will you oblige me by 
taking Grace up-stairs? Webb and Jacob, 
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remove this fellow from my house immedi- 
ately ; or else, as I said, we must fetch the 
ce.” 

Mr. Rivers had great influence when he 
chose to exercise it, especially with his in- 
feriors. His extraordinarily sweet temper, 
his tender consideration for other people’s 
feelings, his habit of putting himself in 
their place — the lowest and most degraded 
of them, and judging them mercifully, as 
the purest-hearted always do judge — 
these things stood him in good stead both 
in his household and his parish. Besides 
and when a mild man once gets thoroughly 
angry, people know he means it, and are 
frightened accordingly. 

Either Dixon felt some slight remorse, 
or dreaded the police, but he suffered him- 
self to be conveyed quietly outside, and 
the gate locked upon him, without making 
more ado than a few harmless pullings of 
the garden bell. These at last subsided, 
and the household became quiet. 

Quiet, after such a scene! As if it were 
agp ! Retiring was.a mere form. 

e servants sat up till midnight, gossip- 
ing gloriously over the kitchen fire. Han- 
nah heard them where she, too, sat, wide 
awake, in the dreadful silence and solitude 
of her own room. 

She had gone up-stairs with Grace, as 
bidden; and they Thad separated, without 
exchanging a word, at the nursery door. 
For the first time in her life Hannah went 
to bed without taking one watchful, com- 
forting look, one kiss of her sleeping dar- 
ling. She went to bed in a sort of me- 
chanical, stunned way; for though it was 
still quite early, she never thought of re- 
joining her brother-in-law. She heard 
him moving up and down the house for an 
hour or more, even after that cruel clamour 
of tongues in the kitchen was silent; but 
to meet him again that night never struck 
her as a possibility. What help, what com- 
fort, could he be to her? —he who was 
joined with her in this infamous slander ? 

enceforth, instead of coming to him for 
protection, she must avoid him as she 
would the plague. 

“ Oh, what have I done, and how have I 
erred, that all this misery should fall upon 
me?” moaned poor Hannah, as bit by bit 
she realized her position—the misinter- 
pretations that might be put upon her 
daily conduct, even as upon to-night’s walk 
across the hill. Perhaps what Dixon said 
was true — that all Easterham was watch- 
ing her and speaking evil of her? Was 
this the meaning of Lady Rivers’s dark 
hints — of the eager desire to get her mar- 
ried to Mr. Morecamb — of the falling-off 
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of late in social civilities — a certain: polite 
coldness in houses where her visits used to 
be welcomed — a gradual cessation of lady 
visitors at the House on the Hill? As all 
these facts came back upon her mind, fit- 
ting into one another, as unpleasant facts 
do, when one once fancies one has got the 
key to them, Hannah groaned aloud, feel- 
ing as if she could lay her down and die. 
It had all come on so suddenly. She had 
gone on her way in such happy unsuspi- 
ciousness. Yes! now she recognized with 
mingled wonder and — was it terror also? 
—how very happy she had been. There 
seemed nothing left for her but to lay her 
down and die. 

Everybody knows the story of the ser 
vant lamenting his master’s dying innocent, 
to whom the master said, “Would you 
have me die guilty?” Nevertheless, it is 
hard to die, even when innocent. No bit- 
terer hour ever came to Hannah, or was 
likely to come, than that first hour after® 
bad man’s wicked words had forced from 
Mr. Rivers the declaration — which, in it- 
self, and in his ever feeling it incumbent 
upon himself to make it, was disgrace 
enough —“ It is a lie!”. 

Of course it was; and any friend who 
really knew them both would be sure of 
that. But what of the world at large — 
the careless world, that judges from hear- 
say — the evil world, which is always so 
quick to discover, so ready to gloat over, 
anything wrong? And there must be 
something wrong, some false position, some 
oversight in conduct, some unfortunate 
concatenation of circumstances, to make 
such a lie possible. 

“Be thou chaste as ice, pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escape calumny.” Most 
true ; but the calumny is rarely altogether 
baseless — some careless, passing hand 
may have smutched the snow, or the ice 
have let itself be carried too near the fire. 
Hannah remembered now, wondering she 
could have forgotten it so long, Lady 
Dunsmore’s warning: “He is not your 
brother; it is only a social fiction that 
makes him so.” And if Bernard Rivers 
and she were not brother and sister, if there 
was no tie of blood between them, noth- 
ing that, if he had not been Rosa’s hus- 
band first, would have prevented their 
marrying — why, then, she ought not to 
have gone and lived with him. The chain 
of argument seemed so plain that in think- 
ing it out Hannah suddenly began to 
tremble — nay, she actually shuddered ; 
but, strange contradiction! it was not 
altogether a shudder of pain. 

Fictions, social and otherwise, may have 
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their day, when both the simple and the 
cunning accept them. But it is not a day 
which lasts for ever. By-and-by they 
tumble down, like all other shams; an 
the poor heart who had dwelt in them is 
cast out, bare and shelterless, to face the 
bitter truth as best it may. 

Hannah’s was the most innocent heart 
possible — strangely so for a woman who 
had lived, not ignorantly, in the world for 
thirty years. Whatever mistake she had 
fallen into — under whatever delusion she 
had wrapped herself — it was all done as 


unknowingly, as foolishly, as if she had) 


been a seven-years’ old child. But that 
did not hinder her from suffering like a 
woman —a woman who, after a long 
dream of peace, wakes up to find she 
has been sleeping on the edge of a preci- 
pice. 

That pleasant fiction which had been 
torn down by the rough hands of James 
Dixon, opened her eyes to its correspond- 
ing truth, that nature herself sets bounds 
to the association of men and women — 
certainly of young men and young women 
—and that, save under very exceptional 
circumstances, all pseudo-relationships are 
a mistake. Two people, who are neither 


akin by blood nor bound in wedlock, can 


seldom, almost never, live together in close 
and afiectionate friendship without this 
friendship growing to be something less or 
something more. The thing is abnormal, 
and against nature; and nature avenges 
herself by asserting her rights and exact- 
?—o punishments. 

e law says to people in such positions 
— to brothers and sisters-in-law especially 
—*“ You shall not marry.” But it cannot 
say, “ You shall not love.” It cannot pre- 
vent the gradual growth of that fond, inti- 
mate affection which is the surest basis of 
married happiness. Suppose — Hannah 
put the question to herself with frightened 
conscience — suppose, instead of that ten- 
der friendship which undoubtedly existed 
between them, she and Bernard had really 
fallen in love with one another? 

That he was very fond of her, in a sort 
of way, she never doubted. That she was 
fond of him— yes, that also was true. 
She could not help it. He was so good; 
he made her so happy. Many a man is 
deeply attached to a woman—wife or 
sister — whom he oe entirely fails in mak- 
ing happy. He thinks too much of him- 
self, too little of her. But Bernard was a 
different kind of man. That sweet sun- 
shininess of nature, that generous self-for- 
getfulness, that constant protecting tender- 
ness — more demonstrative in deeds than 
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words — qualities so rare in men, and so 
precious when found, were his to perfec- 
tion. He was not brilliantly clever; and 


djhe had many little faults; rashnesses, 


bursts of wrath, sudden, childish, fantastic 
humours, followed by pathetic contrition ; 
but he was intensely lovable. Hannah 
had told him truly when she said —oh, 
how hot she grew when she recalled it ! — 
“that it was a blessing to live with him,” 
for everybody whom he lived with he con- 
trived to make happy. 

“ Oh, we have been so happy together,” 
Rosa had sighed, almost with her last 
breath. And Rosa’s sister, in the bitter 
pang which seemed like death—for it 
must surely result in a parting as complete 
— could have said the same. 

Yes, of course she must go away. 
There seemed to her at first no other altern- 
ative. She must quit the House on the 
Hill the very next day. This, not alone 
for her own sake. It was, as Bernard had 
once said, truly a house on a hill, exposed 
to every comment, a beacon and example 
to every eye. No cloud of suspicion must 
be suffered to rest upon it —not for a day, 
an hour. She would run away at once. 

And yet, was that the act of innocence 
— did it look like innocence? Was it not 
much more like the impulse of cowardly 
guilt? And if she did run, could she take 
Rosie with her ? 

Then, poor Hannah at once fell prone, 
crushed by a weight of misery greater 
than she could bear. To go away and 
leave her child behind! All Easterham 
might be howling at her, but she could 
never do that. Life without Rosie —the 
old, blank, sunless, childless life — she 
could not endure it. It would kill her at 
once. Better a thousand times stay on 
here, strong in her innocence, and let 
Easterham do and say its worst. For she 
had done no wrong, and, come what would, 
she had been happy. This sense of happi- 
ness, never stronger than a few hours ago, 
when she and Bernard were taking to- 
gether that innocent-guilty walk, and find- 
ing out more than ever the deep, true 
harmony of soul, which, in spite of their 
great differences of character, existed be- 
tween them, seemed to wrap her up, close 
and warm, her only shelter against the 
bitter outside blast. 

What would her brother-in-law say? 
She could not act for herself alone; tie 
position was as cruel for him as for her. 
She must think of him too, and wait for 
his opinion, whatever it might be. And 
then she became conscious how complete- 
ly she had learned to look to Bernard’s 
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opinion, to lean upon his judgment, to 
consult his tastes, to make him, in short, 
for these many months, what no man who 
is neither her relative nor her lover ought 
to be to any woman—the one primary 
- of her life. 
tterly bewildered, half-frightened, and 
unable to come tothe slightest conclusion, 
Hannah, after lying awake half the night, 
fell heavily asleep, nor wakened till the 
sound of little feet in her room, and the 
shrill, joyous cry — as sweet as the song 
of a lark springing up into the morning 
air over a clover field —“Tannie, Tan- 
nie! Wake up, Tannie!” dispersed in a 
moment all the cloudy despairs of the.night. 
Tennyson knew human nature well when 
he made the rejected lover say,— 


‘« My latest rival brings thee rest: 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the 
mother’s breast.’’ 


That is, they press out every image un- 
holy, or painful, or despairing. Such can- 
not long exist in any heart that is filled 
with achild. Hannah had sometimes read 
in novels of women who were mothers 
falling in love, and with other men than 
their own husbands; kissing their babies 
in their innocent cradles, and then flying 
from lawful homes to homes unlawful. 


All these stories seemed to her then very 
dreadful, very tragical, but not quite im- 


possible. Now, since she had had Rosie, 
they almost did seem impossible. How 
a woman once blessed with a child could 
ever think of any man alive she could not 
comprehend. 

Hannah had not held her little niece 
beside her for five minutes — feasting her 
eyes on the loving, merry face, and play- 
ing all the funny little games which Rosie 
and Tannie were so grand at when to- 
gether — before all the agony of last night 
became as unreal as last night’s dreams. 
This was the real thing —the young life 
entrusted to her care—the young soul 
growing up under the shelter of her love. 
She rose and dressed for breakfast, feeling 
that with the child in her arms she could 
face the whole world. 

Ay, her brother-in-law included ; though 
this was a hard thing. She would not 
have been a woman not to have found it 
hard. And if he decided that she must 
stay —that, strong in their innocence, 
they must treat Dixon’s malicious inso- 
lence as mere insolence, no more, and 
make no change whatever in their way of 
life — still, how doubly difficult that life 
would be! To meet day after day at 
table and fireside ; to endure, not in cheer- 
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ful ignorance, but painful consciousness 
the stare of all suspicious eyes, especially 
of their own household, who had heard 
them so wickedly accused, and seen — 
they must have seen!—how deep the 
wound had gone. It would be dreadful — 
almost unbearable. 

And then — with regard to their two 
selves ! 

Bernard was— Hannah knew it, felt 
it—one of the purest-hearted of men. 
Living in the house with him was like living 
with a woman; nay, not all women had 
his delicacy of feeling. Frank and famil- 
iar as his manner was — or had been till 
lately — he never was free with her — 
never caressed her; nothing but the 
ordinary shake of the hand had ever 

assed between them, even though he was 

er brother-in-law. Hannah liked this 
reserve ; she was not used to kissing; as 
people in large families are, as the Moat- 
House girls were ; it had rather surprised 
her to see the way they all hung about 
young Mr. Melville. But, even though in 
their daily conduct to one another, private 
and public, she and Bernard could never 
be impeached, still the horrible possibility 
of being watched — watched aol coum 
ed—and that both knew it was so, was 
enough to make the relations between 
them so painful, that she hardly knew 
how she should bear it. 

Even this morning her foot lingered on 
the stair, and that bright breakfast-room, 
with its pleasant morning greeting, seemed 
asort of purgatory that she would have 
escaped if she could. 

She did escape it, for it was empty of 
everybody but Webb, the butler, whom 
she saw hovering about; near, suspicious- 
ly near, to an open note, or rather a scrap 
of paper, left on the table, open — was it 
— open ? — for anybody’s peru- 
sa 

“ Master has just gone off to the railwa 
in the dog-cart, Miss Thelluson. He le 
me this bit of paper, with an apology to 
you; saying he was in a great hurry, and 
hadn’t time to write more, or he would 
miss the London train.” 

“ He has gone to London?” said Han- 
nah, with a great sense of relief, and yet 
of pain. 

“Yes, miss, I think so; but the note 
says ——”" 

Then Webb had gratified his curiosity 
by reading the paper. 

Anybody might have read it, certainly. 
It might have been printed in the Times 
newspaper, or declaimed by the Easter- 
ham town-crier for the benefit of the small 
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public at the market-place. And yet Han- | 
nah’s eyes read it eagerly, and her heart 
beat as she did so in a way that no sight 
of Bernard’s familiar handwriting had 
ever made it beat before. 


** Dear Sister Hannan, 
**T am away to town to visit a sick friend, 


HANNAH. 


and am obliged to start very early. I hope to 
be back by Sunday, but do not expect me till 
you see me. Give papa’s love to his little Rosie, 
and believe me, 
** Your affectionate brother, 
. ** BERNARD RIVERS. 

** Perhaps you will kindly call at the Moat- 

House to-day, and tell them [am gone ?”’. 





WE had supposed that the day of deliberate | 
literary theft of the Transatlantic English littér- 
ateurs by English littérateurs had gone by, but 
the exception to prove the rule has just cropped 
out in the appropriation by a writer for the 
Broadway of a poem by W. D. Howells, a suf- 
ficiently well-known American writer, published 
in a New York magazine no longer ago than 
1868. What the name of the poem was in the 
American magazine we have forgotten — in the 
Broadway it is rechristened ‘* No love lost.” 
It is not only stolen but ~mutilated, the Ameri- 
canisms being worked out by the substitution 
of the third personal pronoun for the first, and 
vice versd, when speaking of the English and 
Americans — the phrase ‘‘ great war ”’ for re- 
bellion, &. The following passage, which de- 
scribes the American party in a café on the 
piazza at Venice, is modified by the suppression 
of the lines in italics: — 

Dark-eyed Venetian leoni regarding the forestieri 
With those compassionate looks of gentle and curi- 


ous wonder 
Home-keeping Italy’s nations bend on the voyaging 


Taciturn, indolent, sad as their beautiful city itself 
Groupe, of remotest English — not just the traditional 
ngli. 
‘Rilor is no more and the travelling Briton 
is frugal) 
English, though, after all, with the Channel always 


between them 
(Islanded in themselves) and the Continent’s socia- 
ble : 


races: 
Guaty owe of ours — the New World’s confident 
children, 

Proud of America always, and even vain of the 
Troubles, ; 
As of disaster laid out on a scale unequalled in Eu- 

e; 
Polyglot Russians, &e. &e. &e. 


Terms for the characterization of such a theft 
are easier found than reduced to decorous ex- 


pression. Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now that national holidays have been recog- 
nized by the Legislature it is really time that 
some improvement should be effected in the art 
of holiday making in this country. It is pain- 
ful to see the abortive attempts at enjoyment 





made by people on occasions like the Queen’s 


Birthday, for instance. Some get drunk; some 
wander about all day looking as if they were 
seeking ‘‘ whom to devour,’’ but there is no 
light-heartedness, no signs of pleasure reduced 
to a science; everybody looks awkward away 
from business. Perhaps we shall never enjoy 
the same good spirits as our ancestors, but cer- 
tain it is that they shook off ‘‘ dull care’* far 
more readily than we do in the present enlight- 
ened days, The Times of October 8, 1798, 
gives an account of the festivities on a Royal 
birthday on September 28 of that year, which 
is curious as showing that as we advance in civ- 
ilization we equally advance in grimness, and 
have become far less rollicking than our grand- 
fathers. 


The king, queen, and all the princesses, with a 
number of the nobility, went to Maiden Castle, near 
Dorchester, to see the sports of the country people, 
which were not over till late in the afternoon. The 
sports were announced in the following handbill: — 
‘** All persons of jovial, friendly, and loyal disposi- 
tions are invited to be present, and to partake of the 
undermentioned country sports, which, with others 
to be declared upon the ground, are intended, if the 
weather is fine, to be exhibited at Maiden Castle, 
near Dorchester, this day, September 20, at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, in honour of the birthday 
of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Wurtem- 
burgh. To be played for at cricket, a round of beef; 
each man of the winning set to havearibband. A 
cheese to be rolled down the hill; prize to whoever 
stops it. A silver cup to be run for - ponies; the 
best of three heats. A pound of tobacco to be 

rinned for. A barrel of beer to be rolled down the 

ill; prize to whoever stops it. A Michaelmas Day 

oose to be dived for. A good hat to be cudgelled 
or. Half-a-guinea to the best ass in three heats. A 
handsome hat for the boy most expert in catching 
a roll dipped in treacle and suspended by a string. 
A leg of mutton and a gallon of porter to the win- 
ner of a race of 100 yards in sacks. A good hat to 
be wrestled for. Half-a-guinea to the rider of the 
ass who wins the best of three heats by coming in 
a. A pig; prize to whoever catches him by the 


Their Majesties, all the Princesses, and the no- 
bility must have spent a most enjoyable day, 
and, although it is difficult to imagine that un- 
der Mr. Gladstone’s presidency we can look for 
& programme equally attractive as thit re 
corded by the Times on the occasion referred 
to, there can be no donbt that much may be 
done to relieve the deadly dullness of the British 
public holiday of modern times. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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From London Society. 
THE DUTCHMAN AT HOME. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER II. 


Durine the summer months Amster- 
dam is not, for many reasons, a particu- 
larly sweet and wholesome place of resi- 
dence. When it is considered that a vast 
population has been living there for many 
centuries, and that all down below is sim- 
ply one huge cesspool, which cannot be 
effectually emptied or cleansed, the won- 
der is that anyone can live there at all. 
And yet the place is by no means un- 
healthy for the natives who are acclimat- 
ized. Amsterdammers, indeed, boast 
with almost perfect truth, that cholera has 
never visited them. For this two reasons 
are given. First, the water-supply for 
drinking purposes is all brought in great 
purity from a distance. Secondly, the 
stinks stifle the cholera. If any germs get 


into the canals or down below anywhere, | hig 


they have not achance. Let aman tum- 
ble into an Amsterdam canal, or into the 
London docks, though the best swimmer 
in the world, his chance of escape is equal- 
ly small, and for the same reason, he is 
poisoned instantly. Can it be wondered 
then that from the spicy shore of his be- 
loved canals, where, though cholera and 
fevers, like Clarence in his Malmsey butt, 
lie drunk unto death in the stench they 
love, but where each passing barge exusci- 
tates odours the reverse of Saban — our 
Am: terdammer flies, as summer comes on, 
to the sweeter air of his country house? 
All who have one do so. 

A house in town with us, now-a-days, 
means a house in London only; for Bath 
and Tunbridge have sunk into mere huge 
collections of lodging-houses, except in- 
deed for those who reside all the year 
round. But just as our great-great-grand- 
fathers would have a town house in these 
laces, which, together with Canterbury, 

fork, and other important county-towns, 
were almost rivals, on equal terms with 
London itself, raised as they sometimes 
temporarily were to the dignity of royal 
residences —so it is now in Holland. 
Wealthy merchants, country gentlemen, 
and noblemen, remove for the winter into 
the town house in Utrecht, Arnheim, Am- 
sterdam, or wherever it may be. A no- 
bleman in Holland! Are there any? who 
ever heard of them? Scarcely anybody 
out of the country; and even there the 
nobleman is known intimately by few out 
of his own circle; for, compelled by cir- 
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cumstances, he is a proud and exclusive 
man. 

Say what people will, England is in- 
tensely aristocratic. High birth, a person- 
al share by ancestry in illustrious deeds 
and men, relationship in an hereditary 
House of Lords, a well-defined position 
among his fellows, esprit de corps, gener- . 
ated and kept alive at public schools and 
universities, and amid manly sports, to- 
gether with, in most cases, a conspicuous 
share in the government of his country, as 
magistrate, member of either House, or 
high-class civil servant, or again, as the 
wearer of a sword, such things as these 
so far assure to an English country- 
gentleman or nobleman his acknowledged 
place, that no amount of mingling with 
his inferiors in birth, nothing indeed but 
the most unmitigated blackguardism, 
scarce even that with those below him, can 
deprive him of it. Toa Dutch nobleman, 
all these advantages, high birth excepted, 
are, as the rule, wanting; and therefore in 
is very democratic country, a kingdom 
by accident only, he is a being aloof from 
all but his kind. An -English nobleman 
claims his nobility, and his claim is allowed 
by all his countrymen. The Dutch noble- 
man looks upon himself, and is regarded 
by other noblemen, as a nobleman; but 
among other classes his claim is not main- 
tained so easily. Proud, therefore, he is, 
to adegree; but never insolent to his in- 
feriors, because he. never seeks the chance. 
Delighting in the quiet pleasures of his 
country house; nothing of a sportsman, 
but fond of a handsome turn-out ; rather 
given sometimes to high play: on the 
whole, a quiet,+ estimable, domesticated 
man, who does not trouble himself with 
other people’s business; and if he has a 
fine house, or castle —as he loves to call 
it— and grounds, does not shut them in 
with high walls, but allows all to see them 
and himself in the enjoyment of them, pro- 
vided always that his implied motto, 
“ Ne me touche pas!” be sufficiently re- 
garded. 

Vagrants, sturdy beggars, and loafers, 
are sternly repressed by this order-loving 
and industrious people, and professional 
thieves have but a hard life of it. Ata 
distance, therefore, from large towns, and, 
indeed, in their suburbs, people live with 
complacent security in the fall gaze ot 
their neighbours and passers-by, the fences 
of the gardens being mere symbols, some- 
times barely eighteen inches high; for as 
no one thinks of trespassing, and straying 
cattle inflict no small penalty upon their 
owners, a Dutchman jealous of privacy, 
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who should put up a tall brick wall, would 
be held churlish indeed. 

Except in the case of a few show places 
it is unusual to see any good smooth turf. 

’ Mynheer carefully raises a scanty crop of 
hay from the lawn in front of his house; 
so that croquet is played under discourag- 
ing conditions at present. His theory of 
beauty seems to be that all ground should 
bear a crop. Tulip-beds, tulips; potato- 
patches, potatoes; grass-plot, hay: he 
has no idea of mowing, sweeping, and 
rolling, simply to produce a smooth green 
turf, the absence of which, however, is a 
great eyesore at most country houses. 

Good gardening is the same everywhere ; 
but the Dutchman’s kitchen-garden, com- 
monly of considerable area, is kept in or- 
der, like a market-gardener’s, with a view 
to produce solely, and makes no show of 
especial trimness. Weeds are ruthlessly 
kept down, but he has no particular pride 
in gravel walks, nor is he fastidious in 
borders. He likes to have a sun dial or a 
coloured glass globe on a light stand, to 
reflect surrounding objects, but the hot- 
houses and pits are few and far between. 
Acres of beans and peas, carefully propped 
as vines, and almost as graceful, are seen 
in every garden. Singularly enough, rhu- 
barb, when grown at all —it is scarcely 
ever eaten — has its place in the flower- 
garden. Carrots, turnips, onions, and the 
essential esculents are raised in bountiful 

rofusion; for, as has been said, your 
tchman is a great vegetarian. What 
we call wall-fruit— peaches and other 
stone fruit—are trained in any con- 
venient part of the garden to catch the 
sun, upon trellis backed’ with rush-mat- 
work, eight or ten feet high, and costing 
about sevenpence the linear yard; this 
often serves for the garden fence. Whatis 
the cost of an English garden wall? but 
then garden robbers are unknown among 
the Dutch. 

Country houses in Holland may be re- 
garded chiefly as summer retreats for 
mothers, grown-up daughters, and the 
younger children. The elder children go 
to school, the young men stick close to 
the towns and the office desk, and pater- 
familias goes backwards and forwards once 
or twice a week, or perhaps daily, to his 
town-house and place of business. So 
that except on Sunday, ladies in the coun- 
try commonly have the greater part of 
the day to themselves. Their mornings 


are devoted to household matters and 
study: afternoons, to driving, making calls 
and walking. Athletic games, archery, 
and croquet do not take kindly root — 
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do they anywhere out of England? And 
as men ride on horseback but little, and 
ladies not at all, the only resource in this 
state of things is the billiard-room, with 
which most houses are provided. One 
means of passing the time never fails the 
men—tobacco. The Dutchman with his 
long pipe is almost a thing of the past; 
but it would be indeed strange to see one 
at any hour of the day without a cigar. 
Young and old smoke ever. Cigars of 
home growth and make are plentiful, very 
cheap, and tolerable for smoking, if one be 
but careful to throw away the last half of 
his cigar; but really fair Havannahs and 
Manillas are to be had at a cost of about 
twopence a piece and upwards. The 
Dutchman smokes everywhere except in 
church —in the house, out of the house, 
and in my lady’s chamber. My lady is 
fortunately bred and born to the business 
of endurance, and after-training makes her 

rfect: she certainly has a stay-at-home 

usband as the reward of her acquiescence 
in his tranquillizing sensuality. Game is 
not plentiful; but as few care for sport 
of any kind — young men having gener- 
ally plenty of work to do, older men who 
have more leisure caring little for the 
pleasure of bodily exertion —it becomes 
the chiefest of a gamekeeper’s duties to 
supply the table of his town-staying mas- 
ter. The ease-loving Hollander, however, 
occasionally gets into a boat and drags 
his pools, or angles for roach and perch, 
like any punting cockney up Thames, in 
the placid enjoyment of his everlasting 
cigar, and thus calmly satisfies the yearn- 
ing of his soul for active field-sports. 

Sunday is the great day in the country. 
Then, the young men come out of the 
towns for the day, and all having duly at- 
tended morning service in church, after- 
noon calls, dinner-parties, and flirting help 
to render the rest of the day very agree- 
able, but rather unsabbatical. 

Is it possible that even the young of 
these sober-minded people fall in love? 
Young people do fall in love in the cus- 
tomary manner, and the swain makes his 
offer without any intermediary assistance. 
A marriage of convenience is an unheard- 
of thing. Consent of parents, however, is 
necessary, for without it the marriage of 
persons, even up to the age of thirty, may 
be declared absolutely null and void; but 
any one who is moré than twenty-one has 
a legal means of bringing a recalcitrant 
parent to reason. When all that deligit- 
ful private arrangement has been made, 
and consent of parents obtained, the en- 
gagement soon gets abroad, and the young 














couple have to go in company to make 
calls upon his friends and her friends. The 
proverbial slip ’twixt cup and lip is not 
unknown in Holland as elsewhere; never- 
theless this system of making formal en- 
gaged calls certainly does tend to prevent 
@ rupture upon slight grounds; for it is a 
matter of no small embarrassment to 
call upon the same people a second time 
and ceremoniously introduce sweetheart 
number two! It is held to be part of a 
lover’s duties to accompany his mistress to 
parties and balls, and also his right and 
pleasure to take her to theatres and con- 
certs unaccompanied by a chaperone; but 
he is seldom asked to pay a visit in the 
same house with her for more than the 
day. Lovers always choose the house and 
buy the furniture together during the 
courtship. When the time comes the two 
go together alone to the Town Hall for 
the “ aanteekening ” or betrothal. This is 
merely public notice of the intention to 
marry, and is given in writing. The no- 
tice is then put into a kind of box, pro- 
tected by brass wire, and placed for some 
time in a conspicuous part of the Hall. 
Banns are also published in church. A 
runaway match is held to be thoroughly 
disgraceful, is accomplished with difficulty, 
and seldom. attempted. Friends now, in 
place of wedding cards, receive by post a 
lithographed document announcing the 
aanteekening. On the first Sunday after- 
noon subsequent to this, the bruid and 
bruidgom, who are thus called in the inter- 
val between aanteekening and the wed- 
ding day, hold a grand reception in the 
drawing-room of the father of the bruid. 
A sofa, sometimes gaily decorated with 
flowers and evergreens, being occupied by 
the two, the bruid’s relations range them- 
selves at his right hand, the bruidgom’s at 
hers. The bruid wears her wedding dress, 
veil and orange wreath on this occasion, 
and the company generally are in gala cos- 
tume. Visitors then, when announced, 
march up between the two opposite lines 
of relations and make pretty speeches to 
the happy pair; and, after having en- 
trusted themselves for a short time to the 
care of the bruids-meisjes, who, dressed 
for the occasion, show the presents placed 
upon a table at the other end of the room, 
and offer hippocras and sweets called 
“ bruidssuikers,” and cake, make a rapid 
departure, and are succeeded by others. 
The wedding commonly takes place on the 
Thursday week after reception Sunday, 
and during the interval balls and parties 
are given in honour of the young couple. 
On the appointed day the wedding party, 
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the bruid and bruidgom going alone in the 
first carriage, make first for the Town 
Hall. The Burgomaster marries them, 
makes a little speech, and receives their 
signature ; to all this there must be four 
witnesses. Then to church in the same 
order. The party having assembled in a 
sort of vestry, the bruidgom gives his 
right arm to the bruid and leads the way 
to the chancel (reserved now-a-days for 
marriages only) or to the body of the 
church in front of the pulpit. Here the 
pair seat themselves upon a central sofa, 
and relations range themselves as at the 
aantakeening reception. The ceremony is 
simple, the couple being already married. 
After a hymn has been sung they merely 
have to acknowledge the fact of marriage 
in answer to the clergyman, and having 
advanced to’ two kneeling chairs ready 
placed a few steps in front, receive a bless- 
ing from him and a short exhortation. No 
ring is used, but one is sometimes worn 
subsequently. The new husband then 
gives his left arm to his wife and leads the 
way home again. The wedding breakfast 
is a small affair, attended by very near 
relations only, and the happy pair slip. off 
without adieux as soon as possible. The 
wedding dress is never worn again in its 
original state. Settlements seem to be in 
full accord with the Code Napoleon. 
When a baby is born, a notification of 
the fact is at once sent round to all friends, 
and even to tradesmen and dependants: in 
the case of people of wealth, who can 
afford the luxury of men-servants, these 
are the messengers, wearing white gloves, 
in honour of the auspicious event. Each 
day, for two or three weeks after the con- 
finement, a paper bulletin is placed on the 
door-post, or inside of the glass above the 
door, to the effect that mevrouw and the 
baby are going on well. It is nevertheless 
considered proper, and indeed expected, 
that friends should call and make inquiries 
and leave cards, and that pretty con- 
stantly. But all these bulletins and in- 
quiries cease when mevrouw holds her 
kramvisiten, or boudoir reception, for mar- 
ried ladies only. On this occasion the 
baby, dressed in the height of prevailing 
fashion, and wearing a beautiful long 
white veil, is brought in by the monthly 
nurse, who expects to receive a gratuity 
from each visitor, a perquisite always con- 
sidered in engaging her. And it may not 
be out of place to mention that it is only 
of late years that the ancient institution 
of midwives has begun to fail in favour of 
male accoucheurs, who formerly were only 
called in when a mother, however wealthy 
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and weli-born, was almost in eztremis ; and 
then, whatever might be their theoretical 
knowledge, their services, from want of 
practical skill, were commonly of no great 
advantage: the fashion is changing now. 
The kramvisiters are presented with caudle, 
and a plate with cinnamon cake is handed 
round. It is customary during this period 
to send out to young lady friends little 
packets of carraway-seed comfits, which 
are sprinkled upon bread and butter, and 
thus eaten to the health of the new 
baby. 

When mynheer dies, the body is at once 
removed from the chamber of death into 
another room, generally the dining-room, 
or one of the chief rooms of the house, 
the blinds are drawn close up to the top, 
and the shutters are completely closed, so 
that the house looks, and is intended to 
look, empty: the soul of the house is gone. 
The notary is immediately sent for, and 
seals are put by him without delay upon 
every article or room he may think proper 
to select. Next comes the aansprecher, a 
very noticeable person in Amsterdam and 
the large towns, and a relic of bygone 
times, probably the ancient feudal herald. 
(Mutes and nodding plumes, and all the 


various trappings and frippery of our own 


funerals, are without doubt heraldic and 
feudal in their origin.) A herald he cer- 
tainly is, and of woe, for it is his duty, tak- 
ing a list of friends and acquaintance, to 
go round to all with a message in set form 
to the effect that mynheer so and so, next 
follow, his titles and dignities, and offices, 
is dead. Everybody then puts on some 
sign of mourning, and goes that very day, 
the day of death, to the house, where the 
family sit in the drawing-room ready to 
receive condolences. Is it possible to im- 
agine any more trying formality for all 
to go through? Yet there the bereaved 
ones remain, in the house of death, in the 
darkened chamber, compelled to display 
their grief in the presence of all their 
friends, and to say a few words to each in 
answer to their expressions of sympathy 
and grief. Even a little toddling thing of 
four or five will march up to mevrouw and 
utter its little set speech about “ sad loss,” 
which is certain to produce a fresh out- 
burst of grief and tears. To crown all, 
any visitor can ask, is even expected to 
ask, for a last view of the dead body of 
their friend as it lies in a sort of state in 
the shell. The funeral is always an ex- 
pensive affair. Many aansprechers, occa- 
sionally forty or fifty, seem to be required. 
Undertakers’ coaches are there without 
ead, and friends send their empty carriages 


to swell the state as with ourselves. 
Ladies wear very deep crape and long 
veils. The widow’s veil reaches to her 
feet for the first few weeks; she wears no 
cap, but her mourning, with a gradually 
shortening veil, lasts two years. A gen- 
tleman in deep pony is expected to 
go about at all hours for six weeks in 
black, with a dress tail-coat and white 
| necktie ! 

On the 5th of December, St. Nicholas, 
the only saint in the reformed Dutch cab 
endar, revisits the glimpses of the moon, 
to reward all good children, and to threat- 
en the bad. He generally appears as an 
old man, with a mantle of fur and a long 
white beard — mynheer, or the eldest son 
disguised. The saint has a knack of reo- 
ollecting all the peccadilloes committed 
for a long time past by the little ones, 
and allots the gifts, which he carries in a 
wallet by his side, in accordance with con- 
duct ; so that his coming is looked for by 
all with mingled hopes and fears. It is 
becoming more and more the custom for 
everybody in the house to give a present 
to everybody, so that the number of trifles 
bought throughout the country is enor- 
mous, and the custom, while it inflicts no 
little tax upon the store of pocket-money, 
is the occasion of much mysterious inge- 
nuity in discovering what present will be 
most acceptable. The following story was 
told to the writer as a fact, perhaps, to 
test his credulity. 

A young gentleman in Amsterdam had 
been a year or two ago paying his ad- 
dresses without success to a young lady. 
The father of the maiden was altogether 
obdurate and could not be induced to 
favour the suit; but the swain had ob 
served certain symptoms which led him to 
believe that his attentions were not wholly 
ae py to the lady. When the festi- 
val of St. Nicholas approached, some wag- 
gish friends poonnerth a plan of offering his 
hand and heart, the drollery of which 
might possibly soften the unwilling father 
and assure the lady of the entire devotion 
of his person. 

On the eve of St. Nicholas a long and 
rather narrow box, with some holes in the 
lid, was conveyed to the house of Mynheer 
—, addressed to Jufvrouw with the 
swain’s compliments, in addition to which, 
without the latter’s knowledge, the face- 
tious friends had painted in large letters, 
“een dikke vrijer,” a fat lover. The box 
arrived at the usual five o’clock dinner- 
hour, and the daughter seeing the box in 
the hall, and reading the address, wished 
at once to open it. But her father, who 
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rhaps smelt a rat, and knew better than 
is daughter the possible humours of the 

day, said, “No, let us have dinner first, 
and meanwhile have the box brought into 
the dining-room.” With some trouble the 
box was removed there by the maids— 
dinner dragged its slow length along, was 
artfully protracted, and the opening of the 
box kept in abeyance until it was almost 
time to go to bed. Then the hammer was 
missing —the screw-driver could not be 
found —and at last the opening of the 
wonderful box put off until next morning. 
“Goede nacht, slaap goed,” all departed, 
save Mynheer ——, the father. With bed 
candle in hand, he went to the box, listened 
carefully for a moment or two, and then 
giving the box a slight kick, proceeded to 
moralize aloud: “ What a fool that little 
donkey of a fellow is to suppose I will ever 
let him have my daughter? I wonder 
what he has sent her! what can these 
little holes be for? ah! here is one of 
mevrouw’s knitting-needles— let us poke 
one in and see if we can make out.” 

«For God’s sake, don’t,” said a stifled 
voice from the box, “or you will poke my 
eye out!” 

“Bless me, who’s this? what can it 

9 ” 


“I am Mynheer F——,” said the voice; 
“for heaven’s sake let me out; I can’t 
stand it much: longer.” 

“Will you promise never to speak to 
my daughter again, if I do?” 

“ No, I won’t, I'll die first.” 

“Very well then — good night.” 

“Don’t be so inhuman; I be dead 
in another hour.” 

“ Will you promise ? ” 

“No,” said the voice in the box, more 
faintly ; “ never.” 

“ Well, you are a brave little soul. Fil 
let you out.” 

Sly father took out screw-driver and 
hammer from his own pocket, where they 
had been lost, and let out the poor lover’s 
very cramped, but plump and comely per- 
son. 


“ Now I am a free man,” said the latter, 


in a somewhat weak voice —and no won- 
der—“I give my free promise, as you 
have saved my life, not to speak to your 
daughter again without your permission.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the father, kicking the 
box, “if you have not done for her more 
than most sweethearts would, you have 
certainly got into less.” 

Small wit on the one side, and diplomatic 
gratitude on the other, made them so well 
pleased that they shook hands and parted 
such good friends, that F. soon after over- 
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came Mynheer ——’s repugnance to the 
match, and before the next St. Nicholas 
won the lady too. 

There is no scarcity of excellent ser- 
vants in Holland. Emigration thins the 
numbers of either sex but little; and as 
there are but few manufactures, the young- 
er rustic females are not drained off for 
handiwork in the large towns. A girl, 
therefore, who longs to escape from the 
hard labour of field work —for a heavy 
portion of this is done by females — con- 
siders herself fortunate indeed, if some 
kindly-disposed housekeeper should take 
her in and teach her some domestic work. 
Few servants are kept, and indeed there 
is not work enough for many. For, in the 
first place, the ladies of the house do a 
great deal of household work in the early 
morning, and throughout the day disdain 
to have done for them what they can do 
for themselves. You never hear an ever- 
lasting running up and down stairs and 
ringing of bells, and “ bring this,” and “ go 
up to my room and fetch that,” and “shut 
the window,” and “put on some coals,” 
which after all is nothing more than find- 
ing work for an otherwise ornamental 
servant, and a fanciful luxury for a laz 
mistress. And, secondly, as has been sai 
the quantity of furniture in each room, 
though the rooms themselves are general- 
ly roomy and high, is by no means great, 
so that household work is readily done, 
even by a domestic who knows little more 
than how to rub and wipe. The house- 
maid, however, of a newly-married couple 
has a rather hard berth of it for the first 
few months; for the top of the new din- 
ing-room table is sent to its purchaser in 
the rough, and has to be polished eve 
morning for a couple of hours or so wit 
linseed oil and plenty of elbow grease. 
The effect, in the end is glorious, and lasts 
for ever. No plates, however hot, will 
dim its glories, and it continues to shine 
to the end of its existence, and with little 
care, clear and bright asa mirror. And 
then again, the last finish to household 
work is probably done by more delicate 
hands, for until “coffee-drinking,” at twelve 
o’clock, a visitor must expect to see little 
of the ladies. The pickling and preserv- 
ing, the preparation of fruit for the table, 
those mighty dishes of beans and peas, the 
side-dishes and other delicacies for the 
day, all bear signs of a delicate touch and 
a cultivated intelligence. In the season 
of shrimps, which, like the fish, are 
brought all alive and kicking to the house, 
the prettiest of fingers are employed for a 
couple of hours at least in preparing a 
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dish which is surely never seen out of 
Holland. Fancy a twelve o’clock “ coffee- 
drinking,” when the centre of the table is 
occupied by a large dish with an elegant 
pyramid of a _— or so of ready shelled 
‘shrimps, which you eat wholesale with a 
spoon! and very fine eating they are too. 
Actual wages are low: 5/. or 6/.a year 
for a plain cook or house-maid ; but the 
national institution of “ tips ” supplements 
pretty freely these low wages. Nobody 
thinks of going out of doors without a 
supply of half-gulden, to give as occasion 
may require; and occasions often do re- 
quire; for a half-gulden at least is ex- 
pected in return for any little service per- 
formed by your friends’ servants, other 
than that of simply opening the street- 
door. This is an arrangement so per- 
fectly understood and acted upon by all, 
that people who see a great deal of com- 
pany pay their servants smaller wages 
than do those who live more retired from 
the world. It should be known that all pres- 
ents to servants are put into a general 
fund, which is equitably divided at defi- 
nite intervals. By this custom, cooks and 


other servants whom visitors have no op- 
portunity of seeing, but whose services 
materially contribute to the comfort of 


his visit, participate in the donation given 
at the door or in the bedroom; but the 
coachman, who expects something, if even 
you accompany your friend in his own 
carriage, keeps what he gets for his own 
pocket. The regular tariff of a_half- 
gulden, which is very seldom exceeded — 
and no wonder, considering how often the 
tax is levied — makes the custom tolerable 
and even agreeable to the giver. How 
often one would be well pleased to ac- 
knowledge some little service or civility 
from a friend’s servant by a quiet little 
sixpenny tip, which John or Mary would 
take as a matter of course with bow or 
curtsey, and not think you a mean fellow 
for not giving half-a-crown, which would 
be at least five times too much for the oc- 
casion. Knowing half-a-crown to be too 
much, a shilling a vague mean, and 
ashamed to offer the proper sum, sixpence, 
you give nothing, and go away with the 
pleasant feeling that you are under un- 
paid obligations; and have a kind of un- 
certainty about your exact relations with 
aforesaid John or Mary when you may 
next require some similar service at their 
hands. We are coming rapidly to the 
half-crown-or-nothing system, which is 
bad for everybody. But for the rich who 
do not get enough for their money; for 
those not rich, who are called stingy, and 





feel something like it, when it is bashful- 
ness alone that makes them seem so; and 
for the servants, who get into the way of 
estimating their -master’s friends at a 
purely money value, and treat them ae- 
cordingly. 

No nation has in its time fought and su& 
fered so much for religion as the Dutch. 
Freedom, religious and political, gained 
by the blood of their forefathers so lavish- 
ly shed, they now enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent. This freedom, supported as it is by 
proud recollections of former glories, by 
the subtle influence of an almost uncon- 
taminated mother-tongue, by the feeling 
strong in every Dutchman’s breast, that 
his dykes give him the power of destroy- 
ing, Samson-like, in a supreme moment, 
himself and foes together in one tremen- 
dous act of annihilation, render the nation 
one of the most patriotic in the world. 
And they are an eminently religious peo- 
ple too. 

The comparatively smaller bodies of 
Lutherans and Roman Catholics excepted, 
the Dutch Reformed Church represents 
the religion of the country. The mem 
bers of this rank themselves Orthodox, 
and Liberal or Modern. The former class 
are now to be found in full strength in the 
country districts; but the people of the 
towns are pretty evenly divided between 
the two. The Liberal, or Modern, as 
as the more advanced are called, are of 
recent growth, and owe their existence 
chiefly to the preaching of a few very 
eloquent men still living; but also, of 
course, to the general tendency in these 
days of religious thought, which has been 
so largely influenced by the free handling 
of the Scriptures. If the Liberals may be 
described as representing the broadest of 
of our Broad-churchmen, the Moderns, ad- 
vancing, as they rapidly are, beyond the 
region of belief in dogma and miracle, 
hold doctrines differing scarcely, if at all, 
from those of Unitarians. The Orthodox, 
as their name implies, represent those 
whose faith resists novelties unknown to 
the early Reformers. Ministers of all de- 
nominations are paid by the state, at a 
general average of 250/. a year with a par- 
sonage ; but none can claim pay, those of 
the Reformed Church who are appointed 
to regular parishes excepted, until a con- 
gregation is formed in sufficient numbers 
to justify the demand. There is a religious 
parochial system, but not of that very 
rigid kind, which some of us think a bur- 
den, others a bond of love; for, in Amster- 
dam and other large towns, where there 
are several churches, the clergy preach in 
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circuit; and every week a list is posted of 
the various churches and of the clergy- 
men who will conduct the services. Ac- 
cordingly, if a person made a practice of 
going to his own parish church, he would 
hear on one Sunday the highest orthodox 
tenets upheld, and on the next, perhaps, a 
denial of all the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity. This usage does beyond all 
doubt explain, to a very important extent, 
the exceedingly rapid spread of “ modern ” 
ideas; but it also effectually eradicates 
any scions that might spring of that highly 
respectable British superstition which in- 
tercepts all straying -from one’s own pa- 
rochial fold. For, almost as a matter of 
course, as nobody has any particular affec- 
tion for the mere bricks and mortar, and 
I may add, copious whitewash, of his own 
parish church —everybody goes to the 
church where a favourite preacher is to 
be found; and ladies, those’ gentle but 
determined enthusiasts, will often stand 
outside for hours beforehand to secure a 
place where Domini Pantekoek or other 
great orator may be heard. The order of 
service is similar, in most respects, to that 
in use among Presbyterian and other kin- 
dred bodies. This being an easily-ascer- 


tained fact, the oe also being an un- 


known tongue, an English visitor, terrified 
by reports of the length of the service, 
seldom attempts the feat of going to a 
Dutch church, unless with the slightly pro- 
fane objects of the sight-seer. If, however, 
a laudable curiosity should be of force at 
once to prompt and absolve, he will see 
and hear not a little to interest, and be- 
guile the time. 

No right-minded person of course ought 
to know how other people behave in 
church; but if a man, devout indeed, but 
ignorant of the language of the service, 
should allow himseli to look around in a 
Dutch Reformed church, he will get a gen- 
eral idea that the order of service is simi- 
lar in most respects to that of other Pres- 
byterian bodies. He will observe, that the 
church, large as it almost without excep- 
tion is, and of considerable antiquity (there 
are not half-dozen new churches in Hol- 
land), is not too large for the congregation 
as it crowded in. Most of the men walked 
in with their hats on, and alow buzz of 
conversation was kept up by people taking 
their places, a layman meanwhile reading 
in a monotonous way, a short portion of 
Scripture. Nothing can well be more ir- 
reverent than this commencement of the 
service, and most Dutch people themselves 
deplore it. A psalm is given out by the 
clergyman. The book of psalms dates 
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back to Reformation times; and contains 
the tunes also, printed in ancient diamond- 
shaped notes, representing and sung in eo- 
clesiastical time. A semibreve requires at 
least three seconds, and a minim six, for 
full expression ; and the congregation seem 
determined to give each its full value. In 
the interval between these prolonged notes, 
which are sung with full power of voice, 
the organ seems to go mad in a rapid suc- 
cession of harmonic chords up and down 
the scale, and just when the lungs have 
been thoroughly exhausted by shouting out 
a lengthy semi-breve, comes with a rapid 
run and acrash upon the next chord for 
singing; and when the voices have settled 
down to tackle this, off it goes again into 
such heights and depths, that one trembles 
to think it may lose altogether its hold 
upon the voice, were it not certain of its 
mark, as poor Leotard used to be after a 
fling and double sommersault from his fly- 
ing trapeze. But after all, the singing, 
plain to such a degree that it is difficult to 
discover melody, from mere bigness of 
sound when a vast number of voices are 
all singing at their strongest in unison, is 
not without a certain rugged grandeur. 
The preacher is listened to with deep at- 
tention, and speaks, assisted by his huge 
sounding-board, with a good deal of grace- 
ful action and much energy, in tones mod- 
ulated to reach the farthermost corners of 
the huge fabric. The study of oratory as 
an art evidently forms part of the clerical 
training. There are invariably two collec- 
tions during the service; one for the poor, 
and one for church expenses; and every- 
body makes a point of giving a trifle. 
Men and women sit on pposite sides, or 
men outside and women in the centre; and 
the latter have to pay, during the winter. 
a third small sum for the use of a foot- 
warmer, for the churches are bitterly cold. 

Religious instruction by some authorized 
person is held to be an essential part of 
every Dutch child’s education; and with- 
out a formal certificate of attendance upon 
classes for the purpose, and of confirmation, 
neither rich nor poor can. claim a civic 
status, or make way inthe world. But the 
classes of any authorized minister of reli- 
gion, a Jewish rabbi for instance, may be 
attended; and “one’s own clergyman” 
means usually one’s favourite preacher. It 
is not uncommon, however, in large towns, 
for several clergymen who have an apti- 
tude for teaching, to devote themselves 
especially to this work, while others who 
are great in preaching set themselves in 
great measure to that part of clerical duty. 

The religious lessons and catechising are 
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made, it is said, extremely interesting ; and 
young people say that they take great de- 
light in them, and miss a lesson with reluct- 
ance. Children up to the age of twelve 
or so, are seldom taken to church, for the 
service is by no means a suitable one for 
the very young; but their moral training 
is excellent if a judgment may be made by 
outward behaviour. Implicit obedience to 
parents remarkably distinguishes Dutch 
children of all ages; and merry and happy 
as they look, there is seldom witnessed any 
of that unpleasant pertness and self-asser- 
tion which is a growing evil in English 
children. Children and parents in Holland 
see a great deal of one another; and nurse 
or governess have not that almost sole con- 
trol which exercises so baneful an influence 
in many English homes. As soon as a 
chiid can use a spoon dexterously, he is 
held to be a proper companion for his par- 
ents at all times; and at dinner parties 
even the little children are present. It is 
true that considering the inordinate length 
of such an entertainment, the little ones 
may sometimes find the ceremony not a lit- 
tle tiresome, but their presence and livel 
prattle render a solemn, stately and dull 
arty impossible. How often does a dull 
ritish dinner-party brighten up when the 
children come down to dessert 
These chapters must now close. Na- 
tional portraiture is the business of the 
formal historian; the writer has not at- 
tempted it. Foibles he leaves to cynics. 
Faults the Dutch may have; he has been 
careless to observe them. His task, of 
which he has now told the story, was once 
known to be that of a somewhat inquisi- 
tive “chiel amang them taking notes; ” 
in “prentin” these he has not knowingly 
betrayed the secrets of any family circle — 
basest of acts — but has endeavoured, in 
general terms, to bring before English 
readers the daily life and manners of the 
most hospitable, kindly and domestic peo- 
le in the world. A Dutch friend is a 
iend indeed. 
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THE ce ge held by that portion of 
the Liberal press of Europe which has 
expressed ~ se arg d with the Commune 
of Paris, although laudable as evidence of 
good instincts and intention, yet betrays 
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days before the fall of the Commune.— EpirTor, C. 2. 
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so great a prevalence of the old error of 
attributing an exaggerated and exclusive 
importance to every manifestation of the 
French people, such uncertainty or igno- 
rance of the true significance of the word 
Republic, and of the aim we Republicans 
ought to set before us, that, ungrateful as 
the task is, I feel bound to protest against 
it. So long as our party persists in ex- 
getting the decision of the destinies of 

urope from every uprising in France, we 
shall abstain from all effort to achieve our 
victory for ourselves. So long as we mis- 
conceive the true value and mission of the 
institution we desire to substitute for the 
worn-out institutions now existing, and 
fail steadfastly to maintain that true con- 
ception against both friends and foes, we 
shall be unworthy of victory. The only 
lasting conquests are those which mark an 
ascent upon the scale of progress towards 
the common g 

We Republicans of the present day 
have too much of the rebel and too little 
of the apostle amongst us. The banner 
of insurrection fascinates us, wheresoever 
or for whatsoever reason it floats. We 
have endured so much from the de facto 
governments, that every protest against 
an existing power assumes to our eyes the 
soma of a sacred manifestation of 
liberty — an assertion of the right to ad- 
vance, against the immobility to which we 
have been for so many centuries con- 
demned. Every daring affirmation finds an 
echo in the hearts of our youth; not be- 
cause upon mature examination it is found 
to have enunciated a portion of truth 
hitherto unknown, but simply because it 
spark of exceptional 
——- played in support of such dar- 
ing affirmation, transforms the actor into a 
hero in our eyes. It is by such passion- 
ate adoration and brief but fruitless en- 
thusiasm, that individuality avenges itself 
for its long subjection to brute force. 
Just as about a third of a century since, 
the youth of that day rebelled against 
the pedantic rules of art, long enforced in 
the name of Greek and Roman models, 
and gave themselves up to a blind wor- 
ship of the empty and immoral formula 
of art for art’s sake, denying the sole true 
formula—art for the sake of human prog- 
ress — our camp is threatened at the pres- 
ent day by the formula of action for ac- 
tion’s sake, the danger of which is so much 
the more grave as the aim we seek is 
vaster and more important. The judg- 
ment of the majority amongst us is too 
often warped by admiration of the means, 
substituted for adoration of the aim. Men 
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applaud the protest, without asking wheth- 
er it is of any use and to whom. 

To these errors may be added the old 
error of which I have already spoken — 
of founding the most exaggerated hopes 
upon every action arising in France, and 
ga my own country especially) the impru- 

ent manifestation of those hopes as a 
menace to our opponents. Carried away 
by the prestige still exercised by the 
memory of the miracles of energy achieved 
by the great French Revolution at the 
close of the last century, the greater num- 
ber of our party declare and believe the 
smallest insurrectionary movement a de- 
cisive victory pregnant with important 
consequences ; convert every natural re- 
sistance into a pledge of future triumph ; 
and gather up every false rumour artfully 
spread by the combatants as authentic, if 
favourable to the cause they have hastily 
espoused. The natural results follow; 
sudden irrational discouragement; the 
miserable method of explaining every de- 
feat by treachery, and in the inmost heart 
a secret conviction of the impossibility 
that the banner thus, vanquished in one 
place should triumph in another — errors, 
all of them, of weak men easily deluded 
or deceived themselves, who end by bein 
supposed to have deluded or deceive 
others. Such methods not only fail to 
promote good causes, they discredit them. 

The triumph of good causes can only 
be assured by a profound comprehension 
of the aim; an unfailing consciousness of 
the duties imposed by the justice and 
sanctity of the banner, towards even its 
enemies; severe condemnation of the 
faults and errors of its friends; a faith 
which admits neither of exaggerated hopes 
nor exaggerated discouragement, and an 
unvarying worship of truth. The false 
announcements of Gambetta did not save 
the French arms from defeat. The exag- 
gerations with regard to the passive resist- 
ance offered by the Parisians did not, 
when the military moment arrived, impede 
the entrance of the Germans into Paris. 
The constant and, nearly always, baseless 
accusation of pre-arranged treachery cast 
upon individuals, where the real treachery 
lay in the evil habits engendered by the 
materialism of self-interest and the germs 
of dissolution inherent in Bonapartist 
Cesarism, have irritated both generals 
and army against the people, and given 
birth to that habit of systematic distrust 
which drowned the first Revolution in 
blood, and is, at this present writing, dis- 
membering the Commune. 

To prophesy the salvation of France 
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through the Parisian Commune, because 
it has raised the flag of insurrection 
against an unworthy Assembly, without 
regard to the sole point of real import — 
the insurrectionary programme — will not 
impede its fall. td it do not sink, as seems 
probable, in battle, it will fall through the 
anarchy inevitably resulting from that 
programme, and facilitating the return of 
monarchy, which fools believe to be a 
pledge of order, while in fact it is, where- 
ever it is incapable of identifying itself 
with the progressive destiny of the nation, 
simply a pledge of future revolutions. In 
the meantime, however, the fall of the 
Paris Commune, which is, in reality, mere- 
ly the necessary consequence of an ab- 
normal incident in the development of 
the Republican enterprise, will be, to the 
many who have magueied it as an initiatory 
fact, a fresh cauge of fatal discouragement 
among the peoples, of hesitation and dis- 
trust among lukewarm Liberals of the 
Parliamentary left, and a new weapon 
furnished to the adversaries of the Repub- 
lican doctrine, who will argue: this also 
was a Republican movement, and its over- 
throw ts anew proof of the impotence of the 
principle. 

If, steadfast in their own belief, and con- 
vinced that the world is governed by ideas 
and logic, our party had from the outset 
of this deplorable war declared to friends 
and foes: “A nation which has uttered 
the last word of an exhausted epoch, has . 
never proffered the first word of the suc- 
ceeding epoch; France, who, towards the 
close of the last century, incarnated in 
itself the achievements of the epoch of 
individuality, is unlikelg to be called to 
initiate the epoch of association” —if 
they had regarded, not the name, but the 
acts of the Republic issued from the neces- 
sities of the defence —if on the uprising 
of Paris in the name, not of a great Euro- 
= or national principle, but of her own 
ocal rights, they had only remembered 
that a similar uprising, holy and oppor- 
tune against a foreign foe, would have se- 
cured for them all that they now demand, 
but that such insurrection is neither holy 
nor opportune while that foreign foe holds 
the heights of Paris, and watches with 
scornful smiles Frenchmen slaughtering 
each other while they ignore his presence 
and violation of their territory — if, study- 
ing the te, Ye of the Parisian Com- 
mune, they had proclaimed it false, harm- 
ful, and condemned beforehand to suc- 
cumb, they would now have a right to say 
to the Republican party:— Be not dis- 
comfited ; the inevitable defeat of the Parisian 
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Commune is no defeat of the Republic; but 
of men wha, consciously, have abandoned both 
republican unity and the republican mission, 
and are incapable of victory. To my own 
countrymen they might have added:— 
Remember that a new people is a fitter in- 
itiator of a new epoch than an old nation, 
great in the past, but led astray by the wor- 
ship of material interests, and by great con- 
quest. You Italians are a new people, nu- 
merically equal to the French of 1789; less 
tormented by internal enemies than France 
was at that date ; less threatened by foreign 
leagues — impossible at the present day; 
strong in European prestige; strong in gen- 
erous instincts and impulse, in native intelli- 
gence and in valour proved second to none by 
the splendid deeds of every city in Italy during 
the last thirty years ; and you, more than any 
other people, are bound, like soldiers in the 
ancient phalanz, to fill up the breach made by 
the fallen. 

he Parisian insurrection is the fruit of 
the more than dubious, the evil conduct 
of the Assembly; of its evident monar- 
chical leaning, of the choice of Thiers as the 
head of the executive power, and of a 
natural reaction against that centraliza- 
tion which has so long confounded govern- 
mental unity with an exaggerated unity of 
administration. 

Like every movement the first inspira- 
tion of which was based on justice, it will 
leave a certain beneficial trace behind; 
both in an increased aversion to adminis- 
trative monopoly and as an example how 
a people, unaided by the prestige of any 
illustrious names, may arise and organize 
alone. Buta rising thus precipitous and 
inopportune—having no _ prearranged 
plan, with a large admixture of the purely 
negative element educated by the old sec- 
tarian socialism —abandoned by all the 

werful minds of the Republican party; 
uriously combated, without a shade of 
fraternal feeling, by those who ought, but 
dare not, combat the foreign foe — the 
insurrection became involved in the con- 
sequences of the dominant materialism, 
and adopted a programme which, could it 
be accepted as law by the whole nation, 
would throw France back to the days of 
the middle ages, and deprive her of all 
hope of resurrection, not for years, but for 
centuries. 

That programme —“ France shall no 
longer be either one and indivisible, Em- 
pire or Republic; she shall form a Federa- 
tion, not of small states or provinces, but 
of free cities; linked together only so far 
as shall be consistent with the most abso- 
lute decentralization and local govern- 
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ment ” *—is a derivation from that mate- 
rialist system of which I have spoken be- 
fore in this journal; which, destitute of 


j all conception of God, of a supreme Moral 


Law, of progress, and of a common aim — 
of human unity, and therefore of national 
unity, is compelled to deduce all idea of 
sovereignty from the Ego. 

Morally the theory which places the 
source of all authority, the sovereignty, in 
the Ego, in individual reason and individ- 
ual will, leads, by force of logic, to placing 
it in the sum of individual instincts, appe- 
tites, and passions, and particularly to the 
worship of personal interests; less dan- 
gerous, because restrained within reason- 
able limits, in those whom circumstances 
have rendered worthy, but sheer egotism 
in the rest. 

Politically the system leads to the dis- 
memberment of all authority; to the 
recognition of the sovereignty of the 
minutest collective local body, and hence to 
the absolute negation of the nation; or to 
the absurd proposition that the Commune 
possesses the secret of national life, inspi- 
ration, and right, more completely that the 
nation itself. 

Why not pretend as much for the 
family? Wherefore arbitrarily recede 
to the middle ages, and not to the patri- 
archal ? 

A league of thirty-six thousand inde- 
pendent sovereign Communes would be 
the destruction of all that gives sacredness 
to the idea of nationality; of all mission 
in aid of progressive civilization; of all 
special office or function for France in the 

uropean division of labour; of all her in- 
fluence for good among the peoples. With- 
out any common idea or aim — without 
unity of collective tradition, and, there- 
fore, above all, without unity of national 
education — there is no true nation. Na- 
tional education is precisely that which 
declares to the youth of the country, called 
to the exercise of civil rights, what is the 
programme in virtue of which the fellow- 
willions who inhabit the territory sancti- 
fied to them by the name of fatherland, 
preserve and strive to increase the con- 
stantly-accumulating deposit of common 
ideas, tendencies, and works, generative 
of the special fraternity and collective ac- 
tivity bearing the name of nationality. 
To abandon education to the arbitrary will 
of each commune, such as they now are, is 
equivalent to a degree of absolute moral 
anarchy. Anterior inequalities of civiliza- 
tion, knowledge, and cultivation would in- 


* Journal Oficiel de la Commune (April, 1871). 
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evitably be represented by inequality of | idea of local liberty, useful and legitimate 
view and purpose in life, and would dis-' as a weapon against an evil government, 
solve every ink among Frenchmen, save! with the great idea which must, in normal 
the material interest of production and, circumstances, direct all national develop- 
consumption which bring different markets, ment; are too likely to mislead men’s 
into contract. The retrograde tendencies minds into the acceptance of theories both 
of the rural populations, against which) false and dangerous everywhere, but pe- 
Paris justly protests, would be perpetu-! culiarly dangerous amongst our new-born 
aied when they were indefinitely left to! people, unstable in judgment, and in 
themselves, and inviolable in their own| whom one might imagine it the special 
sovereignty. Such retrograde tendencies | purpose of our Government to instil mis- 
can only be overcome by a national educa-} trust of unity. For these reasons I have 
tion and the constant influence of an in-| reluctantly written what I believe the 
spiring Centre —both of which are ex-|truth about the Parisian Commune, and 
cluded from the programme of the Com-! for these reasons I would say to all true 
mune. lovers of their country among the Republi- 
The system is not even generative of |can party, Grant the deserved tribute of 
the equality sought. Economically speak-| praise to the Republican aspirations of the 
ing, every system starting from the doc-; insurgents of Paris; hail as a promise for 
trine of the sovereignty of the individual,! the future the potency of popular initia- 
cannot fail to sanction unlimited competi-| tive displayed by the rapidity of their self- 
tion ; that is to say, the victory of the few | organization both as army and govern- 
who are large capitalists, over the many | ment; but deplore and reject the retro- 
who are not; and, a3 an inevitable conse-| grade, immoral programme, contrary to 
quence, the formation of local aristocra-| the omnipotent tendency of humanity, so 
cies founded upon wealth, reinforced and | fatally adopted by the insurrection. First 
oe agape by the men of intellect, who,| enunciated by the materialist Brissot, it 
acking a vast and useful sphere of action, | led his colleagues of the Gironde to an un- 
would be driven to exercise their capaci-| just death, and sowed the seeds of that 
ties to the advantage of those already} dualism between them and the Mountain, 
powerful through their riches in their own | which was the principal cause of the fall 
locality. Individual influence always pre-| of the first Revolution. Preached, both 
vails in an inverse ratio to the exten-| before and after 1848, by the materialist 
sion of the field in which it is exer-} Proudhon—a man whose intellect was 
cised. powerful only to dissolve, but incapable to 
To these and other disintegrating ele-|found—it paved the way to the throne 
ments introduced into French life by the| for Louis Napoleon, and contributed to 
system, would be added the action of for-|turn the working men of Paris from the 
eign intrigues; impotent in large States,| stern faith in duty, in the ideal and in 
but powerful in small communities; and it}the moral unity of their country. Ac 
is evident to every man of moderate ca-|cepted without mature examination, be- 
pacity that France would, in a quarter of | cause flattering to their traditional nation- 
acentury, become the scene of perennial| al prejudices, by too many of the Spanish 
civil wars, and a spectacle of nullity and} Republicans, it split their camp in two, 
anarchy to Europe. and rendered monarchy once more pos- 
The Commune of Paris is destined to| sible among them. France, should she ac- 
fall; but the true danger to France is else-| cept it, would commit suicide; in Italy, it 
where and were I mindful of the present| would extinguish the best promises of 
alone, I should be silent. But the disposi-| our revival, re-open the path of foreign 
tion among our own party to which I have|influence and dominion, and found, in 
alluded above, which induces them too;twenty years, a democratic feudalism, 
often to give their moral support to every|as injurious as that which has passed 
form of protest against the existing order | away. 
of things; the prestige exercised by the} Because of its glorious and beloved tra- 
courage, worthy of a better cause, with] ditions, its potent instincts of local vital- 
which the partizans of the Commune main-| ity, as a necessary force, counterbalancing 
tained the position they have assumed ;| the other active forces of the country, and 
the just indignation excited against an|as a means of education in political func- 
Assembly disinherited alike of heart and| tions, the Commune is a sacred thing: It 
intellect, and the passion for imitation and|is especially so in Italy. Rightly organ-- 
tendency which I recognize (in my own| ized and entrusted with the management 
countrymen especially) to confound an of its local concerns, up to the point where 
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the rights of others begin; emancipated 
from the arbitrary rule of central or any 
other authorities not the issue of election ; 
directed by a council chosen by the popu- 
lation, whose sittings should be public, 
the Commune would gradually become the 
primary school of national progress and 
palladium of liberty. 

The Italians, however, must never for- 

t that the first question for them is to 
ound the nation; that the national con- 
ception and aim, the secret of the life of 
Italy in the present and in the future, is 
not to be sought in the Commune; that 
liberty is a means, not the aim; that the 
aim is the association of all the faculties 
and forces existing in the nation, under 
the guidance of her best and worthiest 
sons, towards the realization in action of a 
national programme to be defined by a 
national Pact, for the accomplishment of 
the great Italian mission, for the world’s 
benefit and our own. While granting as 


much administrative liberty as possible to 
the Commune, they must preserve the 
unity and force of governmental life, and 
reserve education and the direction of the 
moral, intellectual, and economic progress 
of the universality of the nation, as well as 
the organization of the armies destined to 


defend that progress, and everything per- 
taining to international life, to the na- 
tional authority. 

The nation, as the best and wisest 
Italians throughout a long period of sacri- 
fice havé conceived it, as now, upon the 
‘eve of triumph, we conceive it, is not a 
mere aggregate of independent individu- 
alities leagued together in order by the 
force of all to secure the unlimited, nor- 
mal exercise of the liberty of each; it is 
the intimate association of the collective 
faculties towards a common aim; an or- 
ganism of members gifted with special 
forces and functions, but concentrated in 
unity of life. The problem we have to re- 
sdive is, not that of emancipating our- 
selves—in negation of all common mis- 
sion —from a phantom of authority inca- 
pable of all initiative or vitality, but that 
of founding, with our own free consent, a 
living and potent authority, to collect, 
purify, and represent the worthiest of our 
aspirations; an authority from which we 
need not fear either the negation of our 
duties, or the violation of our rights. 


Since the first portion of my article was 
written, I have read the long and explicit 
Manifesto published by the Commune. 
read it with all the attention due to every 
manifestation of a people like that of Paris, 
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and a movement conducted with such ad- 
mirable energy and vigour by men who, 
but yesterday unknown, have nevertheless 
found means of creating and organizing in 
a few days both army and finance, in a city 
drained and exhausted by the German 
siege. But I cannot alter a syllable of 
what I have written above. The aim of 
the Parisian Commune is contrary to the 
best tendencies both of France and Eu- 
rope; it is false to the Republican idea 
from which it sprang, and it will not suo- 
ceed. 

I desire not to be misunderstood on a 
subject like the present. I deplore the 
acts of the Commune; I condemn those of 
the Assembly of Versailles. The errors 
of the first are the fatal result of the sys- 
tem adopted; of the persistence in ideas 
belonging to an epoch already exhausted. 
The crimes, for such they are, of the As- 
sembly, are the issue of private interest, 
whether fear of injury done to such inter- 
est in the present, or hope of its gratifica- 
tion, through monarchy, in the future. 
The attempt of the Republican Commune 
is an enterprise diverted from its true aim 
by lack of a right understanding of that 
aim; the enterprise of the Assembly is the 
fratricidal action of a Power which has 
never fulfilled any of the duties of power, 
but has clung to the advantages and pride 
of power at any cost. 

he Assembly —base enough to vote 
for what it regarded: as the dismember- 
ment of the national territory, while too 
cowardly to proceed from Bordeaux to 
Paris, where it might have calmed all irri- 
tation and come to a peaceful arrange- 
ment; which might have put an end to all 
insurrection at the very outset, by pro- 
claiming the Republic, but abstained for 
their own oblique aims; which rushes into 
civil war under the very eyes of the for- 
eign foe, in mere obedience to Thiers; 
which dares not openly avow itself mon- 
archical, yet surrounds itself, in defiance of 
the instincts of the city, by all the hireling 
generals of the monarchy and the men of 
the 2nd of December, is condemned to in- 
famy beforehand, and the monarchical jour- 
nalists who, from party spirit, defend their 
course, are simply immoral. 

Nevertheless, after this manifesto of the 
Commune, it is a duty to repeat that their 

rogramme does not inaugurate a new era; 
is not the end of the old world, but is mere- 
ly the latest consequence of the old princi- 
ple of individualism —the latest logical 


I| deduction from the materialism of a school, 


the mission of which was ended by the fall 
of the first empire, and which is incapable 
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of initiating a new mission; that the Re- 
public, as understood by the Commune, is 
not the true Republic; and that it is 
important publicly to declare this, for the 
sake of the Republican cause everywhere, 
and above all in Italy, where a disappointed 
thirst for liberty, a total lack of all severe 
study of the question, a fatal tendency 
towards foreign imitation and our false 
governmental system, appear to combine 
together to dissipate the sacred idea of 
unity in the mind of the nation. 

With the exception of certain dubious 
indefinite phrases, clearly inserted as a 
satisfaction to the national instinct, the 
late manifesto of the Commune does not 
overpass the limits of the programme to 
which I referred in the earlier pages of 
this article: absolute autonomy of each 
separate Commune, limited solely by the 
autonomy of the others; all that pertains 
to education, the imposition and distribu- 
tion of taxation, and military organization 
left to the Commune; the political unity 
reduced to the voluntary association of 
local initiations, to the spontaneous con- 
course of individual energies towards the 
aim —the well-being, liberty, and security 
of all. Of a declaration of principles, a 


national Pact, accepted as the rule of life, 
supreme over all the Communes — not a 


word. 

Such an organization — the intellectual 
development resulting from eighteen centu- 
ries of Christian and other civilization 
apart—is pretty much the same as the 
organization existing among the Gauls 
before the improvements introduccd by 
the Roman conquest. 

The consequences — more or less rapid, 
but inevitable — of the adoption of such a 
programme would be : — 

In political life, the annihilation of the 
nation, of its every mission in the world; 
of all legitimate greatness or glory crown- 
ing the banner of the land to which the 
people owe their life and name; the holy 
word Fatherland cancelled by the degraded 
worship of local material interests; the 
sacred spirit of love for the millions created 
fellow-countrymen and brothers by God, 
extinguished by the breath of jealous strife 
between Communes differing in inspiration 
or belief; the influence of great ideas 
rendered sterile by want of means and the 
narrowness of the sphere wherein they 
could be disseminated by genius; the 
seductions of every foreign friend, and 
menaces of every foreign foe rendered all- 

owerful over those conscious of their own 

ack of force; the personification of local 
passions in individuals, and formation of 
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petty aristocracies such as those which in 
past days rendered our Italian cities 
alternately the prey of one or other rival 
family. 

In economical life: unlimited competi- 
tion among thousands of hostile and grasp- 
ing communes, from whom all possibility 
of association was withdrawn; different 
laws regulating production, consumption, 
and traffic, a constant impediment to the 
creation of large markets, native or for- 
eign; vast colonial enterprises and the 
acquisition of new outlets of commercial 
activity, and large manufacturing and 
agricultural enterprise, rendered impossi- 
ble through the limitation of capital and 
inevitable subalternity of native to foreign 
industry. 

In moral life: progress impeded or de- 
layed by anarchy of education, by the 
negation of an aim common to the whole 
nation; the absence of any conception of 
an ideal, which every nation is bound to 
incarnate in itself and represent in 
humanity. Communal life tends by its 
very nature, to identify itself more closely 
with the material interests of the individ- 
uals of which it is composed than with any 
other. And even were representatives of 
the various Communes assembled in a 
centre of delegated authority —a centre 
rendered, however, practically impossible 
by the immense numbers of such delegates 
—they would not represent any national 
inspiration; each would merely represent 
the local interests of his own Commune. 

The whole of the crude, impracticable, 
dissolvent programme of the Parisian 
Republican Commune is, strange to say, 
the issue of the self-same system which 
gave birth to the monarchical doctrines 
and constitutional theories of the imita- 
tors of England among the French publi- 
cists of a third of a century ago, between 
the first and second Empires. The idea 
of asovereign moral law, of an aim set 
before humanity, of a mission assigned to 
the nations, of a divine conception supreme 
over each and all, being rejected, and all 
basis of thought and action save individual 
inspiration, able occasionally to renounce 
an homeopathic fraction of individual 
rights in order to secure the support of 
the collective force in aid of the remainder, 
destroyed, both monarchists and republi- 
cans were logically reduced to falsify the 
idea both of the nation and of government, 
and to identify it with the idea of the 
gendarme whose duty it is to prevent one 
man from maltreating another. 

One of the most powerful theorists of 
the British constitutional system, Benja- 
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min Constant, summed up the doctrine in 
these words: “The aim of every human 
association is individual liberty...... 
Society has no jurisdiction over individu- 
als, except to prevent them from reciprocal 
injury. .... . Government is an inevita- 
ble ulcer; it behoves us to restrict it as 
much as possible.” 

The ruling idea of the Parisian Com- 
fnune is the same. Both limit the whole 
problem to the mere conquest of liberty, 
and the method chosen by both is to dis- 
member and parcel out the sovereignty as 
far as possible. Both of them, however, 
find themselves confronted .by powers ex- 
isting de facto; by elements possessed — 
whether rightly or wrongly — with influ- 
ence and force. The monarchist attempts 
the impossible enterprise of the concilia- 
tion of these elements by attributing to 
each a portion of a sovereignty which be- 
longs to none of them; the republicans 
of the Parisian Commune arbitrarily se- 
lect one of these elements only, and con- 
centrate the sovereignty in it. 

France has oscillated between these two 
methods for a century, and will continue 
to oscillate between them until she aban- 
don the barren, irreligious theory of the 
rights of man, of the sovereignty of the 
individual, of the Ego, and learn that the 
sovereignty is in God and his moral law; 
that: power belongs of right to the best 
interpreters of that law in heart and 
mind, chosen by the people: and that 
the sole holy and fruitful doetrine, wheth- 
er for interpreters or executors, is the 
doctrine of duty, fraternally investigated, 
meditated, and fulfilled. 

Humanity, like every being, has an aim. 
The ultimate aim of humanity, in relation 
to the universe, is Heaven’s secret. The 
harmonious organization of the universe 
itself proves the existence of such aim; 
but our most potent intuitions are as yet 
inefficacious, not only to define, but even 
to foreshadow it. 

The necessary existence of a prefixed 
aim carries with it the necessity of a moral 
law. The immediate aim of humanity is 
the harmonious development of all its 
faculties and forces towards the discovery 
and fulfilment of this moral law. All 
that we now know of the law is that life is 
progress; that our method of advance 
upon the path of progress is association ; 
that, like every law, the moral law im- 
poses upon us all the supreme guiding 
rule of duty—the duty of labouring, ac- 
cording to our condition and power, upon 
the path of common progress in associa- 
tion with our fellow-men. 
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Every collective work demands a divi- 
sion of labour. This division of labour 
is constituted, in humanity, by the na- 
tions. God has traced out the cradle- 
lands of these by the great lines of seas, 
rivers, and mountain-chains, and each is 
directed towards the accomplishment of 
its special function in the work of hu- 
manity by innate tendencies (recognizable 
in their traditions) towards thought, ac- 
tion, navigation, colonization, art, or re- 
ligion; the instinct, intuition, or conscious- 
ness of which special aim constitutes the 
legitimate sovereignty and greatness of 
the nation. 

The common aim of the nation is sov- 
ereign over all the groups of secondary 
order, the smaller collective individuali- 
ties existent in the nation; the nation 
alone possesses the secret, the inspiration 
of her own life and mission, and to pre- 
tend to deduce it from the Commune is 
a similar error to that of pretending to 
deduce the law and life of the human Ego, 
from the passive existence of a fraction 
of the human organism. The nation rep- 
resents the principle of which the Com- 
mune merely represents the application 
in a given sphere, and more especially in 
that of material interests. 

No authority resides in the Commune, 
except so far as it accomplishes its duty 
towards the national progress; but as 
none can accomplish a duty nor achieve 
progress without having the consciousness 
of such achievement, the liberty (not the 
autonomy or independence) of the Com- 
mune is essential: liberty, which is a 
means, not the aim; liberty, which is the 
power of choice between various modes of 
fulfilling duty and reaching the aim, not 
the right of forsaking the one, or denying 
the other. 

All exclusively local material interests 
appertain to the Commune; to it also 
might in a great measure belong the ad- 
ministration of the national conception, 
through offices obtained by suffrage or 
competition without the direct interven- 
tion of the central authority. But all vi- 
olation of that conception is forbidden to 
the Commune; and it is therefore the 
duty of the central authority to watch 
over it, and, if necessary, recall it to the 
path leading to the realization of the na- 
tional aim. 

It is the duty of the nation to communi- 
cate to all the citizens the programme in 
virtue of which it is constituted; to de- 
termine the amount of material means in- 
dispensable in order to reach the goal 
prefixed by that programme. It is the 
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duty of the nation to protect its territory 
against every obstacle — especially foreign 
—interposed towards the progress of the 
citizens towards the common goal; it is 
the duty of the nation to represent the 
national mission abroad ; to promote, and, 
as far as possible, direct economic life and 
—— athome. To the nation there- 
ore necessarily appertains the general ed- 
ucation, the military organization, the 
framing of decrees tending to further the 
common progress, the determination of 
the taxes or tributes, and the formation 
of the rules of jurisprudence and inter- 
national life. 

Political action or revolution under- 
taken in opposition to these principles 
will render the Republic impossible, and 
destroy the Nation; but it cannot found 
the Commune. JosEpH Mazzini. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE STUDY OF PLATO. 


Tue appearance of Professor Jowett’s 
Plato forms an epoch in the history of 
English literature. so learning and 
accomplished scholarship have found their 
most fitting field in the task of presenting 


to English readers the complete works o 


the great Greek philosopher. While the 
admirable translation puts within our 
reach all but the very words of Plato, all 
that is needed to elucidate them is supplied 
by the Introductions, which have suc- 
ceeded in combining ease and clearness 
with original thought and concise state- 
ments of the latest results of philosophy. 
Such a work, coming as it does from one 
who is not ascholar merely, but acquainted 
with all the forms of modern opinion, is an 
indication of the revived popularity of 
classical learning, and of the spread of the 
“ historical spirit.” 

In a certain sense it may be said that 
the classics have never before, in modern 
England, been so popular ; in former times 
they have been the teachers of a few and 
the playthings of many; have been re- 
garded by the scholars as admirable, and 
by the man of the world as elegant, but 
not by either quite believed in. But now 
there is spread abroad a larger spirit of 
criticism, which measures the past by its 
own standard, and is able to find in what 
is obsolete the germ of that which has 
succeeded it; and, under the guidance of 
such a spirit, even those who have but 
slight acquaintance with the classics begin 


to treat them, not as curious or beautiful ! 
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relics only, nor indeed only as witnesses to 
what has been, but as containing, though 
in a form not ours, truths that are perma- 
nently valuable, as steps connsile the 
achievement of that “unceasing purpose 
‘that’ runs through the ages.” Looked 
at thus intelligently, the great writers of 
Greece and Rome are precious even in 
translations, since their value is found, not 
only in their form, but still more in their 
matter. And so while day by day they 
are losing their dominion in our schools as 
means of education, they are gaining 
ground no less rapidly among men and 
women as objects of study. 

Not only are very many of the more 
cultivated readers awakening to perception 
of their beauty, and even finding in them 
much that may be accepted as right and 
true for ever; but among our artists and 
poets too a few are recurring, in so far as 
they are able, to the tone and spirit which 
these writings breathe; deliberately pre- 
ferring the Greek view of life to our own, 
and seeking refuge from religions and from 
conventionality in an unsuccessful attempt 
to be pagans. They would reject the vex- 
ing problems which different creeds and 
opposing systems of morality set before 
them, to return, if it were possible, to that 
half animal life which the Greeks, as is 
supposed, used to lead; in which bodily 
health and the acuteness of the senses 
were so developed that men might per- 
ceive beauty to the uttermost, while the 
mind looked forward only so far as to 
lament the shortness of the days that 
might be given to enjoyment. Now pitia- 
ble as this deliberate preference of dark- 
ness is, yet still it proves how deeply the 
classical spirit, or what is thought to be 
such is affecting the modern mind ; and its 
existence is an additional reason for de- 
siring some acquaintance wit. those writ- 
ers in whom that spirit is represented. 

But when the classics generally are gain- 
ing our attention, the philosophers among 
them have surely a special claim to be 
studied. In the field of philosophy, more 
than in that of poetry or any other kind of 
literature, the former age is parent of the 
next; it is here, if anywhere, that an in- 
creasing growth may be perceived. 

It is even true that in philosophy there 
is nothing new, that the systems of to-day 
are only reproductions, in a form adapted 
to our habits of thought, of the same sys- 
tems which long ago engaged the attention 
of mankind. The same wars are waged, 
the same scenes of alternate victory and 
defeat presented. So that on this ground 
even, it would be clear that writers on 
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hilosophy, beyond all others, can never 
ose their interest. But there is much 
more than this. For while it is true in 
one sense that the present of philosophy is 
only the past repeated, it is true still more 
emphatically that the present is the sum 
of all the past. We can see indeed that 
the same principles underlie the contro- 
versies of to-day, as stirred men’s minds of 
old in Athens or Miletus; it is still a war- 
fare between the world of sense, and that 
which is invisible; but in the form which 
each side takes now, in the armour and 
arrangement and tactics of each army, we 


see the development of thoughts which then’ 


existed only inembryo. What then can be 
more instructive or more delightful, than 
to trace in ancient philosphies the elements 
of systems which flourish now, or to ob- 
serve how the war-cries of the present are 
only the old re-echoed? If such inquiries 
cannot fail to be useful as well as pleasant; 
then, among all the writers of Greece and 
Rome, the English reader ought to turn 
with especial interest to the philosophers. 
But philosophy is a dull subject. It is 


hard reading even in our native tongue, 
and when expressed in forms of thought 
to which we are accustomed. Men do not, 
even now, admire the classics only for 


their matter; some attractions of form 
and language are expected, and a poet or 
an orator may be read with pleasure by 
those who could not understand a philoso- 
pher. This is true enough, and if all 
Greek philosophers were dull, we could 
not hope or wish to see them read. But 
all such objections are dispelled at once by 
the very name of Plato. All that could 
delight us in the poet or interest us in the 
historian, all grace of style and brilliance 
of wit, every charm that comes from vivid 
description or dramatic power, in Plato 
are combined. He is in these respects 
pre-eminently a classic, while at the same 
time all philosophic systems, that had pre- 
ceded his, are in his works described or 
developed. If then we read any classic, 
we ought to read Plato. 

And so people seem to think. For some 
time he has had much greater weight than 
heretofore in the Universities; and the 
popularity of such works as Messrs. Da- 
vies and Vaughan’s Republic, and now of 
Professor Jowett’s great work, show how 
widely the interest has extended. And 
this extended interest is more important 
than the remarks yet made would show it 
to be, and is based upon a cause far more 
deep-seated. 

There reigns in England now a system 
of philosophy which may be summed up, 
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without implying any reproach by the 
title, under the word Materialism. It 
reigns not only among men of science, 
whose pursuit inclines them unavoidably 
to respect taat only which the senses show, 
and to doubt or ignore all that goes be- 
yond them; nor only among logicians, 
who have learnt that, for purposes of mere 
arrangement, it is not inconvenient to re- 
gard all truths as isolated facts, learnt 
through the senses, and grouped artificially 
by the mind of man — this mind itself be- 
ing only a name for the supposed recip- 
ient of such impressions: it is not only 
professed philosophers who are mate- 
rialists; but, much more widely, in the 
popular thought the tendency is traceable. 
Our standards of belief, which make the 
senses ultimately the test of truth; our 
notions of the spiritual world, which make 
the word “spiritual” mean either “un- , 
real ” or “unintelligible ;” the growing con- 
tempt for abstract notions, such as of duty, 
glory, or the like, tending to value these 
only as they can be expressed in terms of 
utility, or pounds per annum: all these 
are signs of the wide spread of unconscious 
materialism. It has penetrated our 
thought so deeply that we hardly per- 
ceive it as remarkable when it is pointed 
out. It hardly seems, for instance, a fact 
to notice, that most men regard “ beauty ” 
as a vague word, by which to sum up the 
definite qualities of certain definite things, 
and “the good” as a term which comes 
home to them much less than “this good 
thing or that;” and we forget that there 
have been men to whom it was as natural 
to believe that “the good ” and “ beauty ” 
were real things existing by themselves, 
as it is to us to regard them only as con- 
venient expressions for certain similar 
ualities which different things exhibit. 
Now, Plato’s philosophy is concerned with 
maintaining the reality of these abstrac- 
tions, or, as he calls them, ideas, and in 
proving what is closely connected in his 
mind with it, the existence of a spiritual 
world, and tiie divine value of the soul of 
man. It is fitted to be an antidote to this 
one-sided habit of thought which prevails 
among us. And as such, though not per- 
haps with this conscious aim, it is being 
studied more than formerly, just at the 
very time when that one-sidedness is 
reaching a dangerous degree. Through- 
out the ages which intervened between 
Plato and the begining of modern science, 
the ideal or spiritual habit of thought pre- 
vailed, embodied in the logic of Aristotle, 
and the words derived therefrom — for 
to that logic all modern languages are in 
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great measure indebted. So long, then, as 
Aristotle’s system, which in its essence was 
almost as spiritual as Plato’s, reigned un- 
disputed, Plato himself was often disre- 
garded as a dreamer, and admired with- 
out being respected: but, as the march of 
natural science has made those schemes 
popular which account for mind and life 
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There only can be enjoyed the euphonious 
fulness of the stream of words, its endless 
variety of rushing flow or sparkling bril- 
liance, its melody and rhythm. And even 
the most accomplished scholar now car- 
not perceive the whole of this beauty, be- 
cause he knows so little of the true Greek 
tone and accent and pronunciation. But 


and morality by physical theories; mean-;the more important elements of style can 
while, by a simple reaction, increased at-| be enjoyed to some extent even in a good 
tention has been directed, first by philos-; translation, such as Professor Jowett’. 


ophers, then in universities, an 


now | The reader who has been wearied by those 


throughout the country, to those great )short, disjointed utterances, which con- 
ideal systems by which the unseen and stitute half our English writing, or the 


immaterial is treated as all-important, and 
whatever the senses can perceive, as 
merely transitory and imperfect. In 
short, Plato is called up by the occasion 
to be a champion, to help us, whether we 
know it or not, against materialism. If 
this be so, it gives a new value to the 
study of his works; since, while they 
charm us by their literary value, they may 
tend to correct insensibly a too uniform 
habit of attending to one aspect of the 
world—an aspect which, just as it is in 
itsex, becomes an unjust one when it is 
presented to us too exclusively. 

Now, when so many considerations indi- 
cate the value of the study of Plato, it 
may be useful to point out some of the 
various directions in which his artistic 
excellence is to be looked for, and briefly 
to show in what way the knowledge of 
his philosophy may be useful. And 
though it may seem at first sight that only 
another Plato should presume to attempt 
the task, yet on second thoughts it may 
appear that, for the uninitiate — and for 
those alone this is written—it may be 
performed still better by one who loves 
rather than understands: just as, if a 
peasant were standing at the door of 
some great cathedral, though one who had 
lived within the precincts might know it 
best, or an architect, capable himself of 
building such a temple, would alone —_ 
ciate its perfection, yet a child’s look of 
awe, and his faltering enthusiasm, might 
better serve to awaken in the peasant’s 
mind a desire to look within, and some 
dim notion of the beauties to be found 
tuere. 

And, indeed, it is difficult not to be 
childishly enthusiastic when Plato is the 
theme, and especially in speaking of his 
style — for on this we must say a word, 
though on such a subject it is never easy 
to be definite. His merits in this respect 
can, of course, be fully apprehended only 
in the original language, whose unrivalled 
capacities he developed to the utmost. 





ingenious complexity of elaborate struc- 
ture into which those who aim at a A 
riodic style are apt to fall, will find a 
wonderful charm in the easy eloquence 
of sentences which seem capable of being 
indefinitely extended without becoming 
loose, and in which the words follow one 
another in their natural order, just as the 
thoughts they represent arise in the mind, 
and yet never appear to have been dis- 
placed from their ordinary grammatical 
position. The nearest approach, perhaps, 
among ourselves to such a style, is to be 
found in the writings of Mr. Ruskin, who 
resembles Plato also in his chastened ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm, as well as in his 
power of passing from high flights of 
poetry or intense invective to the grace- 
ful slightness of a playful mood, or the 
pithy strength of homely expressions. 
One instance from Jowett’s Plato we 
must give, choosing it not so much for 
its perfectness, where nearly all is per- 
fect, as for the noble sentiment which 1t 
conveys. Socrates is considering what 
kind of music may be admitted into the 
perfect commonwealth : — 


‘* Of the harmonies I know nothing; but I 
want to have one evenlike, which will sound the 
word or note which a brave man utters in the 
hour of danger and stern resolve, or when his 
cause is failing and he is going to wounds or 
death, or is overtaken by some other evil, and 
at every such crisis meets fortune with calm- 
ness and endurance; and another, which may 
be used by him in times of peace and freedom 
of action, when there is no pressure of necessity, 
expressive of entreaty or persuasion, of prayer 
to God, or instruction to man; or again, of wil- 
lingness to listen to persuasion, or entreaty, or 
advice, and which represents him when he has 
accomplished his aim, not carried away by suc- 
cess, but acting moderately and wisely, snd ac- 
quiescing in the event. These two harmonies I 
ask you to leave; the strain of necessity and 
the strain of freedom, the strain of the unfor- 
tunate and the strain of the fortunate, the 
strain of courage and the strain of temperance; 
these, I say, leave.”’ 
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Plato is the first, in Europe, at least, 
both in time and in excellence, of the 
rose-poets; he even anticipated, in some 
egree, that impassioned prose, of the 
dearth of which De Quincey complained 
so strongly. His writings teem with 
poetical expression, with metaphors, allu- 
sions, and comparisons. He is fond of 
quoting the poets, and always sets in 
some new light the passage which he 
quotes. Proverbs, anecdotes, historical 
events, though apparently utterly re- 
mote from the subject, are made without 
effort to serve in the work of illustration. 
His wit, in short, is boundless; it never 
rests, aud yet is never restless; we are 
leased without knowing why ; we seldom 
‘laugh, but never lose a smile. His hu- 
mour is of that noble kind which is best 
shown in earnest or pathetic passages; the 
humour which is a form of irony. 
Throughout the Defence of Socrates, its 
= spirit of unflinching defiance is only 
alf concealed by tones the most tender, 
most considerate, most modest; and a 
playful lightness disguises from scornful 
ears the majesty of its solemn faith. Even 
in that part of the Phedo in which the 
death of Socrates is represented, we see 
the great master “smile while all around 
him weep.” But often Plato’s humour is 
genuinely playful; as when Socrates is 
drawing out, with solemn gravity and 
politeness, the pompous folly of Euthyphro 
(though even here we feel sadly that the 
same folly is shared by the Athenian 
people, and will procure the teacher’s 
death); or in those descriptions in the 
Republic of the several characters in men, 
which correspond to the several kinds of 
political constitution. Still more open 
fun is to be found in the Symposium, as, 
for instance, in that unrivalled speech in 
which Aristophanes describes the Origin 
of Man. The same dialogue contains a 
very celebrated passage in which wit and 
humour are combined in their highest 
forms: wit, in the felicity of the compari- 
son; humour, in the contrast between the 
playful words and the deep sad truth 
which they convey. 

“I shall praise Socrates,” says Alcibi- 
ades, “in a figure which will appear to 
him to be a caricature, and yet Ido not 
mean to laugh at him, but only to speak 
the truth. I say then, that he is exactly 
like the masks of Silenus, which may be 
seen sitting in the statuaries’ shops, hav- 
ing pipes and flutes in their mouths; and 
they are made to open in the middle, and 
there are images of gods inside..... 
Mankind are nothing to him ; all his life is 
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spent in mocking and flouting at them. 
But when I opened him, and looked within 
at his serious purpose, I saw in him divine 
and golden images of fascinating beauty.” 

A similar combination of wit and hu- 
mour with earnest and high meaning was 
found in Addison, and in ‘him it was per- 
fect as far as it went, but on a smaller 
scale than Plato’s. Plato is stronger and 
bolder. However, in the vision of Mirza, 
and other papers like it, Addison is not 
unlike the Sova. 

This leads us to that excellence of Plato 
in which the English reader will perhaps 
find most pleasure,— his imagination. In- 
to his most abtruse discussions are intro- 
duced, as illustrations, visions of the other 
world or tales of earthly heroes. We see 
thrones set in heaven, and spirits coming 
up for judgment; or ghosts of the dead 
travelling on through unknown regions, or 
meeting after long ages in some spacious 
mead of heaven: we watch the chariot of 
the soul as its eager horses thunder along 
the circles of the sky: no flight of fancy is 
too bold, no limits of time or space confine 
it ; and yet all is chastened and deliberate ; 
there is that definiteness of description 
which we admire in Dante, and that care- 
ful symbolism which is found in the Pil- 
grim’s Progress. 

Upon imagination depends descriptive 
power; and few writers, of any age, have 
shown this more than Plato. He takes us 
into the crowded market-place, where all 
men are acquaintance; to the gay pales- 
tra with its games and its loves and its 
learned conversation, or wanders with us 
by nymph-haunted river-sides, and shows 
us rest beneath the plane-trees of Ilissus. 
The fiery restlessness of the Sophist, the 
old man’s contented superstition, the beau- 
tiful boy’s ingenuous modesty, Alcibiades 
generous and thoughtless, Agathon grace- 
ful and conceited, — every form of charac- 
ter or phase of emotion is set before us 
with unfailing portraiture. With wonder- 
ful dramatic power he gives an individual 
life to each speaker in his dialogue, and 
by their remarks or questions brings out 
the meaning of each event described. 

And so no writer teaches us more of the 
life and customs of his countrymen. Noth- 
ing is more remarkable about his dialogues 
than this; that while they are concerned, 
in the first instance, with questions of phil- 
osophy, though the dramatic element is 
very small, and the scene it which all take 
place might seem to be unimportant, yet 
each piece has, as it were, a distinct set- 
ting, and gives us some new picture of 
Attic life and manners. 
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But Plato tells us not only what the 
world was, but what, as he thought, it 
should be. Borne into a very fairy-land 
of noble lives and scenes of beauty, we see 
“Virtue in her shape, how lovely,” and 
art is shown us always in perfection. 
Rulers who have no selfish aim; castes be- 
tween which there is no feud; poets who 
sing only of the good; workmen who 
make only what is lovely, —such is the 
happy society among which he makes us 
dwell. 

And here we come to the point; to the 
question which must really meet us on the 
threshold of any study of Plato, or of 
other philosophers of the ideal philosophy. 
Is it worth while to spend our time — our 
hours so fully occupied by the crowd and 
pressure of passing facts — in thinking, or, 
as aman may call it, dreaming, of worlds 
in which, desirable as they may be, we do 
not live? Made, as we are, to be mere re- 
ceptacles of impressions from outward 
things, so that our eyes are incessantly 
drinking in’ sights and our ears sounds, 
and each other sense constantly besieged 
by innumerable trains of facts, all clam- 
ouring to be recognized, while our minds 
are ever busy, working even now beyond 
their strength, in trying to bring these 
scattered impressions into order, to class 
and to name them,—is it reasonable that 
we should turn away from all these, and 
forget the great world that is insisting on 
our notice, and wander off to try to live in 
the society of insensible and spiritual 
forms, of whose existence we have no cer- 
tain knowledge? Such a question is 
asked, undoubtedly, by the common-sense 
of our day, and there is much that is true 
in the answer which it expects. 

Yet this very process of continual ar- 
rangement of the facts of sense, being an 
endeavour to accommodate them to sys- 
tems which are not found in them, and to 
learn from them laws which are not among 
them, but beyond them, is itself a search 
for these ideal forms. It is just for this 
that Wordsworth, in his great ode on In- 
timations of Immortality, is thankful. It 
is akind of “those obstinate questionings 
of sense and outward things ;” one of the 
indications of that “high instinct ” which 
cannot be contented without believing in 
objects not known by sense, and yearns 
after glimpses of another world which the 
mind feels to be its true home ;—a home 
which, dimly knowing, yet not seeing, it 
seems to remember as something lost or 
left. Gladly would we try to show how 
Socrates, in Plato, demonstrates to men of 





every trade and character, that, in their 
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daily talk, belief in this ideal world is im- 
plied; that all eager pursuit of business 
or luxurious desire of P easure derives its 
spring from the love of an unseen, eternal 
gain; that all that is true among the 
things of sense is so by sharing in the 
eternal truth, and all earthly things are 
good only by sharing in the eternal good- 
ness; how by comparing what is good in 
the several things which we value here, 
we may gain a knowledgé of that goodness 
which they all ame learning first, it 
may be, from pleasant things what pleas- 
ure is, and then from just things what is 
justice, and then from friends what is 

iendship, and from lovers what is love; 
and then comparing together this pleasure 
and this justice and this friendship and 
this love, till we perceive what is the ex- 
cellence common to them all, which makes 
them all desirable; and so climbing step 
by step to the beatific vision of that Abso- 
lute Goodness, by which all things that 
here are true and lovely “live, and move, 
and have their being.” But Plato cannot 
be abridged. His art is so perfect, that 
any change would spoil the harmony. It 
must be enough to have said that it is 
there. 

Again, although we should not dream 
but do, yet for our doing we must have an 
end to aim at, and we cannot well have 
too high an aim, or see it too clearly. 
We have been taught the use of imagina- 
tion in Science, how it enables the inquirer 
to think definitely, and see clearly with 
what facts he is dealing — for imagination 
is always the foe of vagueness — and so in 
morals, too, imagination has its place. 
For the heathen there was on earth no 
perfect type in which he could see the 
working out of moral precept, see to what 
each rule would lead, test the excellence 
of rival systems; and so the heathen could 
not but demand of the teacher who rec- 
ommended justice or self-denial: “ Show 
me these ae at work; draw mea 
plan of the building you advise me to con- 
struct, paint for me the ideal world of 
which you wish to realize a copy upon 
earth.” Accordingly, Plato’s Republic is 
not a wild sport of fancy, but a sober 
statement of doctrine; and there is mote 
than a generous sanguineness, more even 
than a noble faith, there is a definite and 
intelligent certainty hidden under those 
quiet words of Socrates, when to one who 
asked, “ But where can you expect to find 
such a city?” he repiied, “Perhaps in 
heaven there is laid up a pattern of it.” 
Yes, and in one transient flash of conject- 
ure that never settled into hope, it is 
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thought of for a moment as not quite im- 
possible that this absolute Reason, from 
which all truth and beauty flow, might 
come down some day from heaven, and re- 
veal itself as an example to mankind. 
The transient conjecture never settled in- 
to hope, but for us Christians it has been 
realized; we have our Example; yét we 
may stiJl learn something from Plato’s 
noble attempt to supply His place, espe- 
cially in observing the many points in 
= Plato anticipated the Christian 
ideal. 

Great men have traced the influence of 
Platonic thought in determining the ex- 
pression of Christian truth, and the form 
of the Church; and in his principles of as- 
ceticism and communism, and a thousand 
other points, abundant interest may be 
found. But to many it is not his theories 
or his artistic and historical value that 
most will make Plato dear; it is the high 
thoughts that centre in the name of Soc- 
rates. Our feeble muse already has “ loi- 
tered in the master’s field” too long, to 
attempt now by any words to darken so 
high a theme; but this may be said, that 
the opposition to a material view of things 
which we have mentioned as formin 
Plato’s peculiar value now, is embodied, 
so to speak, in the person of Socrates. 

This has been, as it promised, a faltering 
eulogy, rather than a well-informed guide 
to the study of Plato. Bnt it is some- 
thing to be reminded how happily, and 
how rationally too, a man may seek a rest- 
ing-place from time to time in the calm 
regions of ideal truth. Though material 
things so importunately press around us, 
we may yet do well sometimes to turn 
away and fix our minds on objects which, 
though unseen, are eternal. 


In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither; 
Can in a moment travel thither — 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

RUSSIAN ANIMOSITIES AGAINST GER- 

MANY. 

Ware Alexander II. is the stanch 
friend of Germany, public opinion among 
educated Russians follows an exactly op- 
posite direction. These Russian animosi- 
ties are curious. Violent as they seem to 
be, they are not ten years old, and are 
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little if at all reciprocated by Germany. 
They have indeed sprung, not from any 
dispute between the two countries, but 
between Russians and Germans within the 
Russian Empire. 

The German element is very numerous 
in Russia, and its weight is far in excess 
of its numbers. In the Baltic provinces 
the nobles are exclusively, and the higher 
middle classes almost exclusively, German, 
while the domestic and farm servants, the 
farm and town labourers, a part of the 
artisans, petty tradesmen and small farm- 
ers, and also a few educated men — anti- 
quaries, — artists, medical men 
—all belong to the subdued races who 
owned the land before the Germans con- 
quered it. 

From the Baltic provinces a perpetual 
stream of emigration flows into Russia 
Proper. The sons of the gentry crowd to 
St. Petersburg, enter the military and 
civil service of the Crown, and are, as 
Government officers, distributed over the 
Empire. They often rise to the highest 
honours, and not a few Baltic names 
borne by generations of statesmen, diplom- 
atists, and generals are known in West- 
ern Europe. Among the middle classes 
the same movement may be noticed. The 
Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg is 
an almost entirely German establishment, 
in which Baltic elements prevail. The 
universities, colleges, observatories, and 
public libraries of Russia Proper owe 
many of their prominent men to Dorpat, 
the Baltic university. In the same uni- 
versity most of the private tutors, hund- 
reds of medical men, and nearly all the 
apothecaries of Russia Proper have been 
educated. The military engineering ser- 
vice is directed by General Todleben, the 
defender of Sebastopol, and among his 
subordinates, as well as among the civil 
engineers, the Baltic element, to which he 
himself belongs, is strongly — 
A number of large estates in Russia are 


administered for their owners by Germans 
from the Baltic provinces, who have stud- 
ied in the German academies of agricul- 
ture, and who are almost the only rational 


agriculturists in Russia Proper. All these 
Germans, and the far more numerous body 
of Germans of whom we shall have to 
speak, form everywhere in Russia congre- 
gations whose clergy are mostly of Baltic 
origin or descent. 

Some families of nobles and a consider- 
able number of learned Germans in Russia 
are not of Baltic extraction, but are na- 
tives of Germany or descendants of such 
natives: in nearly all the other classes of 
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Germans the Baltic element forms only a 
minority. The most powerful of these 
other classes is that of the bankers and 
merchants; the greater part of the com- 
merce with foreign countries being in the 
hands of the Germans. In manufacturing 
and railway enterprise the Germans also 
hold a high rank. Among shopkeepers 
they are not very numerous; but they 
mostly succeed better than their Russian 
competitors, whom they generally surpass 
in knowledge, order, and steady industry, 
though certainly not in intelligence. As 
regards the trades and handicrafts, the 
highest praise bestowed by Russians on 
articles made in Russia is that they are of 
German workmanship. In agriculture the 
superiority of the Germans is officially 
recognized by the establishment of numer- 
ous German agricultural colonies, with 
large privileges, in various parts of Russia, 
especially in the south, south-west, near 
the Caucasus, along the river Volga, and 
in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg. 
These colonies, which i preserve the 
costumes, implements, and dialects of 
those parts of Germany from which the 
first settlers emigrated, contain several 
hundred thousand souls, and with their 
wealth, order, and careful labour no 
body of Russian peasants can compare. 
The Germans, with extremely few ex- 
ceptions, do not belong to the Russian 
Church. Those in the Baltic provinces, 
and the great majority of those in Russia 
Proper, both in the towns and in the coun- 
try, are Lutherans. The colonists number 
about 70,000, the greater part of whom 
are in the country. The Roman Catho- 
lics form but a small number of (mostly 
rustic) congregations. Some colonies are 
peopled with Mennonites, and a few with 
adherents of other Protestant sects. 
There is among all these denominations 
much more attachment to religious life 
than is generally to be found in Germany 
itself; and the whole organization of Ger- 
man interests in Russia Proper centres in 
the churches. To these all the German 
schools (with the exception of a few pri- 
vate establishments in the large towns) 
belong, and in most German schools reli- 
ious instruction is the principal object. 
e German language, which is of course 
the language of the church services and of 
the schools, is thus spoken with remark- 
able purity by families whose ancestors 
arrived a hundred years ago. These reli- 
gious and national traditions, and the con- 
sequent infrequency of marriages with 
members of the Russian Church, contri- 
bute very powerfully —in spite of the loy- 
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alty of the Germans to the Government 
and the country —to perpetuate the dis- 
tinctions between the two races. 

It is remarkable how patiently and even 
cheerfully the powerful position of the Ger- 
mans was borne by most Russians down to 
a very recent period. The germs of the 
grudges and quarrels which have lately 
made so much ngise existed long ago. 
Some nobles grumbled at the German 
Court influence ; some functionaries hated 
the cliques of powerful Germans, who of- 
ten impeded the progress of Russians in 
the public service; a few Panslavist schol- 
ars and literary men felt aggrieved at the 
tenacity with which the Germans in Rus- 
sia preserved their language and tradi- 
tions, while the Slavs in Prussia yielded 
more and more to Germanizing influences. 
This antagonism was, however, isolated; 
and the advantage derived by Russia 
from the services, teaching, and example 
of the Germans was generally and often 
very warmly acknowledged. 

The g understanding that reigned 
between the two races between whom 
conflict would have been so natural must 
be principally attributed to some singular 
causes. The educated Russians were in 
the habit of imitating German, French, 
and English models, and of sneering at 
everything that bore a Russian stamp. 
However, they believed themselves pre- 
destined to rule one day over the Western 
world, which they regarded as in rapid 
decay ; and they thought that the civiliza- 
tion they received from the West, and es- 
penalty from Germany, would in their 

ands assume a novel and finished form 
which would realize all the aims and hopes 
of modern society. 

Two nearly simultaneous events, which 
seem at first sight in no way connected 
with the intercourse between Russians 
and Germans in Russia— Prince Gort- 
schakoff’s reply to Earl Russell and the 
Sleswick-Holstein affair — were the causes 
by which the somewhat artificial harmony 
between the two races was disturbed and 
broken. Having each braved with per- 
fect impunity the threats and warnings 
of Europe, Russia and Germany were by 
their triumphs over helpless adversaries 
roused to an unwonted consciousness of 
strength; and thus a complete revolution 
was brought about in both countries, but 
especially in Russia. Led by Katkoff, the 
powerful and dauntless writer who had 
stimulated them to throw down the 
gauntlet to Western Europe, the Russians 
boldly asserted their claim to be a great 
nation. They repented of their past con- 
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tempt for their own nationality, and glo- 
rified with sudden and passionate ardour 
everything that was nationally Russian. 
Comparing the health and the racy fresh- 
ness of Russian peasant life with the 
sickly imitation of Western models to be 
observed in their upper classes of society 
and with their political institutions, they 
maintained that all the evils from which 
Russia suffered had come from abroad, 
and from Germany. The old grudges 
against the Germans found everywhere an 
echo, and there arose a Know-nothingism 
of a very peculiar character. As violent 
in their expressions as their American 
friends, the Russians were far too mild to 
hurt the persons of the Germans. Nay, 
they treated them individually with all 
their habitual civility and respect. It was 
a storm of words, which would probably 
have blown over had the Germans sup- 
ported it with their usual meekness. But 
the new spirit which had risen in Ger- 
many had been rapidly communicated to 
the Germans in Russia; and haughty and 
angry words met with haughty and angry 
answers. 

The altered state of things was severely 
felt in the Baltic provinces. The subdued 


os mae eae of these provinces had long 
e 


en claimed for the great Slavonic race 
by the Slavonic enthusiasts, and they had 
even insisted on making the Baltic Ger- 
mans themselves admit that they were not 
merely subjects of the Emperor, but also 
under subjection to the Russian people. 
The resistance had however been more 
obstinate than the attack, and the Baltic 
provinces had been almost completely left 
to themselves. But what had formerly 
been the whims and fancies of a literary 
rather than a political party now became 
the object of a gencral and passionate 
desire which could not and did not fail to 
exercise its influence on the Government 
tiself. Some measures were taken to 
propagate the Russian language among 
the lower classes in the Baltic provinces, to 
enforce its study in the university and the 
public schools, and to introduce it into 
those parts of the administration by which 
the intercourse between the Central Gov- 
ernment and the provinces was m .intained. 
These measures had nothing severe or ty- 
rannical about them. They raised, how- 
ever, the most anxious apprehensions on 
account of the spirit by which they had 
been prompted. To quell and subdue the 
Germans certainly was the aim of the Sla- 
vonic party; and they were greatly en- 
couraged by their early success. 

Moved by these apprehensions and ex- 
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cited by their quarrels with Russian func- 
tionaries, some literary men in the Baltic 
provinces had the unfortunate idea of ap- 
ealing to their brethren in Germany. 
e events of 1866 had meanwhile taken 
place, and Bismarck had become the gen- 
eral bugbear. His name was and is still 
used by the discontented in the Baltic 
provinces to intimidate the Russians. The 
Prussian Government was, of course, not 
inclined to listen to the appeals. In the 
press and among the public more sympa- 
thy was shown, and violently partial arti- 
cles, which were written with so much 
knowledge of the very difficult subject that 
they probably owed their origin to Dorpat 
or Riga, appeared in some of the leading 
daily papers. But no one dared to assert 
that Prussia had a right or an interest to 
interfere between the Emperor of Russia 
and his subjects. 

In Russia these appeals excited as much 
irritation as if the King of Prussia and his 
Minister had received them with the great- 
est favour. The authors of the appeals 
were obliged to leave the country. The 
Russian Government itself was accused of 
permitting treasonable practices, and was 
vehemently urged to coerce the Baltic 
provinces as Poland had been coerced. 
Acrimonious, violent, and obstinate attacks 
were directed against those to whom the 
appeals had been addressed. That Prussia 
intended to meddle with the Baltic prov- 
inces in order to conquer them gradually 
became a national conviction shared by 
the majority of educated Russians up to 
the very highest classes. The amazing 
progress of Prussia added continually new 
fuel to the flame. It really was of a nature 
to increase the apprehensions of those who 
suspected and hated her; and the sudden 
rise of a mighty German Empire was a 
heavy blow to Panslavist dreams. In Ger- 
many scarcely any notice has been taken 
of these animosities, and that country may 
a trust in the friendship of Alexander 
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From The Spectator. 
THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 


Or all eminent French personages, per- 
haps the least known is the one who, as the 
half of Europe believes, is about to be 
called to ascend the throne of France. 
Fairly rich, very unambitious, slightly in- 
dolent, and full of that personal dignity 
rarely wanting to his House, the Count de 
Chambord has led a life of consistent re- 
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tirement, broken only by visits from a few 
adherents, by occasional travel, and by the 
publication of a few letters provoked by 
the incidents of the hour. Unhated, un- 
feared, and unwatched, he has slipped out 
of observation, until his very appearance 
is to the mass of European society abso- 
lutely unknown. Till within the last few 
weeks it would have been difficult to pur- 
chase a likeness of him in any capital of 
Europe except Paris, and still more diffi- 
cult to find a man not a Legitimist with a 
clear impression of his personality. The 
sudden revival of his chances, however, is 
provoking inquiry, the Catholic Church is 
interesting itself in his success, a kind of 
official photograph has been published, and 
a sudden demand has tempted the book- 
sellers of Brussels to replace the cheap 
edition of his letters published in 1860 by 
an édition de luxe. There is not much to 
be gathered either from the likenesses or 
the letters, but there is something, and 
that something is not altogether unsatis- 
factory, the main impression produced by 
both being one of serenity, — serenity of 
a very unusual, and it may be of a very 
useful kind. It is difficult to study the 
letters or the face, — and we have, besides 
the official photograph, before us, one much 
more unfavourable and one of a much su- 
perior kind— without believing that the 
Count de Chambord is a man in whom an 
absolute conviction, an immovable faith in 
something, has produced a mental tran- 
quillity which, if not goodness, has many 
of its effects. The ground-tone of the face 
and of the letters, which latter cover more 
than a quarter of a century, is unmistak- 
able, — it is pride of a very lofty and, in 
one way, very admirable kind, the pride 
which produces calm. Royalism is not 
merely the essential quality of the Count 
de Chambord’s mind, it is the mind itself. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the letters 
than their freedom alike from animosi- 
ties and from the mean jealousies so 
common among French politicians, or more 
evident than the origin of that high calm. 
“T am,” he thinks “ the head of the House 
of France, so certainly, so securely, that 
rivalry is impossible, jealousy ridiculous, 
vindictiveness a waste of power.” Who 
“serves France serves me,” the Count 
writes to General Latour-Maubeuge; and 
we believe this feeling to be entirely un- 
affected, for the Count on one occasion 
goes far out of his way to record his 
approval of the conquest of Algiers, an 
incident which was for him a disaster be- 
cause it strengthened his rival’s throne, 
and on another to remind the Duke de 
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Reggio, a Bonapartist, that he is the 
worthy son “of the illustrious father who 
conquered at Friedland and at Wagram.” 
Orleanist, or Bonapartist, or Republican, 
the Count judges every Frenchman as his 
Sovereign, entitled, whatever such French- 
man may think, to consider his approval 
the subject’s highest reward. That is a 
very different state.of mind from that of 
the King who in 1816 sanctioned a school- 
book in which Napoleon’s conquests were 
related, and he was described as the King’s 
Lieutenant-General. So complete is the 
man’s conviction that he is de jure France, 
that he feels an instinctive gratitude to* 
enemies if they have served France, pre- 
cisely the emotion which seven months 
ago induced him to order the Breton no- 
bles into the field under Gambetta, who 
was theoretically, from his point of view, a 
rebellious democrat. “Save France, for it 
is mine,” was his thought, and to him 
Gambetta, while saving France, was no 
more obnoxious than a clever counsel is to 
the client who personally dislikes his opin- 
ions. His pledge to pardon all, to employ 
all, to have no party, is not a pledge of 
policy, but the expression of an instinct, 
of a sense of inherent superiority, of a 
feeling that anyone born a Frenchman 
who enters his service is returning re- 
pentantly to his duty, that he has a right 
to command all, so inalienable that no 
question of party has in his presence any 
meaning. He writes to the Due de Ne- 
mours, a rival prince; to the Duc de 
Reggio, a Bonapartist; to General de la 
Rochejaquelain, a sworn adherent, in pre- 
cisely the same tone, — that of a Sover- 
eign, above party or personality, stating 
his views with simple directness, and cer- 
tain that because they are his views those 
to whom he writes are honoured by their 
communication. This feeling which under- 
lies every letter in this long series, is so 
intense that it extends to the Church, 
which the Count perpetually promises to 
protect, — from above. His authority is, 
in his judgment, as divine as that of any 
priest, aud Bishops, like other men, must 
in all but spiritual things obey it. This 
note, for example, of 29th May, 1857, may 
be the note of a devoted Catholic; but it 
is certainly not the note of a man whose 
policy will be wholly directed by the 
Church: —“Nul doute que je ne sois 
disposé a laisser & l’Eglise la liberté 
qui lui appartient et qui lui est néces- 
saire pour le gouvernment et l’adminis- 
tration des choses spirituelles, et & m’en- 
tendre constamment pour cela avec le 
saint-pere. Mais de leur cété, les Evéques 
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et tous les membres du clergé ne saurai- 
ent éviter avec trop de soin de méler la pol- 
itique 4 l’exercice de leur ministére sacré, 
et de s’immiscer dans les affaires qui sont 
du ressort de l’autorite temporelle; ce qui 
n’est pas moins contraire 4 la dignité et 
aux intéréts de la religion elle-méme qu’au 
bien de l’Etat.” “You sing mass but I 
will govern.” There is a curious remin- 
iscence in that letter of the old Bourbon 
tone towards the Church, as there is in 
another and later one, not included in the 
series before us, in which, as we distinct- 
ly recollect, the Count maintained the 
. freedom of the State as against the Church 
with something of acerbity. He, the 
King is, in his own judgment, as sacred an 
institution as the other, and although he 
holds the Papal sovereignty over the 
States of the Church to be a sacred thing, 
it is mainly because it is to his mind the 
highest expression of Legitimist right. 
No government based on tradition, he 
says over and over again, can last if that 
one is allowed to go, but his idea of the 
limits within which that power should be 
confined is not very widely different from 
that of Louis XIV. Italy has much to 
dread from him, but within France we 
doubt if the Church will find in the Count 
precisely the instrument she desires. 

A King whose whole mind was thus 
penetrated with the spirit of Royalism, 
would, in most instances, be a despot; but 
in the case of the Count de Chambord the 
effect of his creed has been to tranquillize, 
rather than to intensify, the kingly thirst 
for power. He has waited for the throne 
for thirty years as an heir to a great 
ae gaa waits, quite sure of its arrival, 

ut quite incapable of intriguing to ac- 
celerate it. He is so sure of his own 
rights that, provided they are acknowl- 
edged, he asks little else, is ready to pro- 
mulgate any desired constitution, and 
shows a complete willingness to accept ad- 
vice. We should say indeed that he de- 
sired advice from a consciousness of a 
certain necessity for obtaining it. It is as 
difficult to establish such a point as to 
prove a negative; but we believe all who 
carefully study these letters will detect in 
their writer a total want of originating 
power, and a strong but not uneasy cor- 
sciousness of that want. His rights are 
net dependent in his own mind on his ca- 
acities. Capacities are for Caesars, not 
or Kings, who, safe from all possibilit 
of rivalry, may expediently benefit by 
brains. He perpetually deals with great 
questions, such, for example, as the recon- 
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ciliation of order with liberty, the condi- 
tion of the proletariat, the relation of the 
Church to the State, and expresses on 
those and all other points aspirations very 
like those of an old English Whig, but 
never by any chance suggests any scheme 
or policy or thought through which they 
may be realized. There is not in the en- 
tire collection the outline of a plan. The 
single idea is that if the State is founded 
on historic tradition, and the monarch 
honestly desirous of the right, and ready 
to employ all capacities, all forces, and all 
parties, —then he will be sure to find in 
his advisers enough of practical capacity 
to realize the wishes of the country. All 
that is needed is that he should be honest 
and choose honest men, and then liberty 
and order, Catholicism and toleration, 
Monarchy and equality, are sure to be ul- 
timately reconciled. is is evidently not 
the faith of a mind of original power, but 
it is that of a mind very simple, very be- 
nevolent, and inchined to a somewhat in- 
dolent reflectiveness, which, in the absence 
of actual business in life requiring to be 
done, has led him to just and wide but 
rather vague conclusions. The Count de 
Chambord, it is clear, has thought out the 
ends he desires, but has avoided through 
life the trouble of thinking out the means 
through which he expects that they may 
be secured. This is not the temper of a 
despot, or of a man eager for personal 
rule; but rather of a constitutional King, 
whose notion of his own prerogative is 
that it gives him, above all men, the right 
to take as well as to demand advice, 
whose function will be mainly to decide 
whether the men he selects do succeed or 
fail in realizing his objects. A tranquil, 
indolent, dignified gentleman, habitually 
inclined to dwell on great subjects, but 
without any particular mental power ; en- 
tirely without the special intellectual vices 
of France, but equally devoid of her special 
intellectual force; an English Tory, in 
fact, of the kindlier and loftier sort, — 
that is the man we seem to discern in 
the writer of these letters. Whether such 
a man can rule France in such an hour 
will depend on an nnknown condition, — 
the capacity natures of this sort sometimes 
display in the selection of advisers, ca- 
pacity which the Comte de Chambord may 
or may not have; but of this we feel cer- 
tain, that whether a failure or a success, 
he will be a dignified king, will excite few 

rsonal hatreds, and will be kindly treated 

y historians. 





